





GUARD YOUR CREDIT 
AS A 
SACRED TRUST 





T wasn’t the sales clerk; and it wasn’t 

the customer. The sale was in good shape 
when it came up for credit authorization. 
That’s when the trouble started. 


The account was inactive; it presented a 
new problem, and the credit department wasn’t 
geared to give it speedy treatment. Result: 
Delay, an angry customer, and a lost sale. 


A telephone inquiry to the credit bureau 
could have prevented this loss. When in doubt, 
call your local ACB of A credit bureau for a Factbilt 
report. They’ve saved the life of many a sale! 


Reports anywhere through affiliated members of 


Associatep Crepit Bureaus oF America 
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Controllers and 
Credit Managers 
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KELLOGG 


®@ For Floor Auditing 
© For Cycle Billing 


Save TIME, MONEY 
and CUSTOMERS! 


To reduce trouble and to in- 
crease customer relations, let 
KELLOGG Credit Author- 
izing Systems speed charge 
sales and banish errors! Let 
your unit clerks authorize 
charge sales from your cycle 
billing files, thereby saving 
cost of separate authorizing! 
Get automatic transfer of 
calls to billing department 
when trays are out of file. 


Write for full information 
— how KELLOGG Credit 
Authorizing Systems are op- 
erating profitably in stores 
from coast to coast. 
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SWITCHBOARD AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 14G 

6650S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Il! 


An International Telegraph and 
Telephone Corporation Associate 
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You Need This Book 


Indispensable to retailers, financial institutions, doctors, lawyers, 
and collection agencies. Saves time and worry! Just off the press. 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


OF 1940. AS AMENDED 


@ In addition to the entire text of the Relief Act of 1940 
as amended, supplementary material is provided to enable credit 
granters to obtain a clear understanding of the Act. This infor- 
mation is presented under the following headings: 


(1) High lights of the Relief Act: Facts of interest 
to the credit granter. 


(2) Analysis of the Relief Act: Prepared by a promi- 
nent New York attorney and written in the 
language of the layman. 


(3) Questions and Answers on the Relief Act: 
Thirty-nine problems of everyday occurrence 
answered in a way which will assist you to se- 
cure a working knowledge of the Act. Neces- 
sary forms illustrated. 


This new booklet, approved by N.R.C.A. counsel, is prac- 
tical, easy to understand, and puts the information you want 
right at your finger tips. The Relief Act will not worry you if 
you have this booklet on your desk for ready reference. 


Convenient pocket size, 544” x 73%4”. Sixty-four pages of 
vital information in clear easy-to-read type. A book you cannot 
afford to be without. Get your copy now! Fill out coupon 
below and mail with check TODAY. 


Price to members, 75¢ (to nonmembers, $1.00) 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 
ie 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, Saint Louis 5, Missouri 
Enclosed is check for $ for which please send me 


copies of The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act (1940 and 1942 
Statutes Consolidated) at 75¢ a copy postpaid (nonmembers, $1.00). 
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DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 


TO THESE QUESTIONS ? 


@ What action should a Merchant take 


to protect himself when credit is 
requested by a person classified 1A 
or 3A by his Draft Board? 


What kind of form should be used 
when there is a voluntary “give-up” 
of merchandise by a service man or 
his dependents? 


Can a service man waive the benefits 
of the Relief Act? 


When will a waiver made by a guar- 
antor be valid under the Relief Act? 


When is it possible to repossess goods 
from the dependents of a service man 
without a court order? 


Can a service man’s wife be evicted 
for nonpayment of rent? 


Why is it necessary to ascertain 
whether a person is in military service 
or not before bringing action against 
him through the courts? 


When is it necessary to file an affi- 
davit as to the military service of the 
defendant? 


Can a service man secure a stay of 
proceedings in connection with a 
judgment entered against him prior 
to his induction? 


Can a service man succeed in having 
the carrying charges reduced to 6 
per cent per annum during his mili- 
tary service in connection with an in- 
stalment contract made prior to his 
induction? 


Does a storage company require a 
court order to enforce its lien against 
a service man’s goods? 


Is the period of military service to be 
used in computing the time within 
which a debt will be outlawed? 


What relief does the Relief Act pro- 
vide in connection with income taxes 
owing by a service man to the Gov- 
ernment? 


How long will the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act remain in 
force? 

These and many other cuestions of 
vital interest to you are answered in 
this new booklet on the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 


HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 
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L Keep Your Credit Charge Accounts 


ACCOUNTS are due 
and payable upon 
receipt of bill 

are past due if not 
paid within 30 days 
cher bill is rendered 
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Profits Through Prophecy 


Bennett S. Chapple, Jr. 


Assistant Executive Vice President—Commercial 
United States Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


An Address Given at the Annual Conference of the N.R.C.A., Washington, D. C., June 26, 1952 


AD YOUR PROGRAM been behind sched 

ule and had your Chairman been faced with 

the need of saving time, he might have done so by 

simply introducing me as a salesman and letting 

go at that. I have been in the steel business 

since 1928, and I do sell, or perhaps I should say 

I try to sell, the products my company manu 
factures. 

In these fast-moving times, however, any salesman 
worth his salt knows full well that the day of the sales 
man with his all-powerful personality has passed. Nowa 
days when the salesman hits the line, he must be com 
pletely fortified with the tools of his profession. It does 
not take a modern salesman very long to learn that a 
soundly administered, intelligent credit policy within his 
company is one of the most valuable assets he enjoys. For 
that reason, I feel among friends at this International 
Consumer Credit Conference. | might add it is not 
every day that a representative of management within 
the steel industry can come to Washington and feel that 
he is among friends! 


Difference Between a Good and Bad Risk 


Obviously, the workaday challenge to your profession 
is to be found in that fine line of demarcation that exists 
between a good and a bad credit risk. If, on one hand, a 
credit manager's no-loss record is too good, the salesman’s 
customer loss record is often bad. On the other hand, if 
the credit manager’s credit loss record is bad, then his 
company faces the prospect either of going bankrupt or, if 
they move quickly enough, of getting a new credit man 
ager. 

In a formal sense, I have never been a credit manager. 
However, there was a time early in my business career 
when, as assistant manager of a 5 & 10 cent store in 
the Bronx, I occasionally performed the function of a 
credit manager. ‘This was done in a primitive but highly 
effective manner. Of course, my dime store had a fairly 
simple credit problem. When a customer picked up his 
merchandise from the counter, he either paid for it ot 
he did not. In the latter case, he was a poor credit risk. 
I solved this credit problem on the spot by yelling for 
my assistant credit manager who was the cop on the beat. 
Officer Patrick O’Hara was particularly persuasive in 
showing the bad credit risk the error of his ways. 

There is, however, a more fundamental challenge that 
both you as credit men and women and I as a salesman 
today must face. It is about this challenge, the challenge 
to our free competitive enterprise, that I propose to talk 
with you today. I promise that I will say more about 
free enterprise than that it is wonderful, and that it is 
in deadly peril; and I will not once inflict upon you the 
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phrase “the American way of life.” My general con- 
clusions, I find after reviewing my notes, are, on the 
whole, optimistic. 

Maybe it is unusual to find a corporation executive 
who is cheerful about the future, and even more unusual 
to hear a steel salesman talk about anything but steel. 
To find both phenomena in the same speaker must set 
some kind of record. 

What do we mean when we use the overworked phrase 
free enterprise? Its opposite, statism or socialism, is tar 
more easily defined. Webster's calls either statism or 
socialism “A system in which all economic controls and 
economic planning, the ownership of natural resources, 
and the production, distribution and exchange of goods, 
are concentrated in the hands of a highly centralized 
state.’ I personally think the most vivid description of 
socialism was given by an Englishman who said: “Work 
ing under socialism is like making love to an elephant. 
It’s no fun; you're in danger of being crushed to death; 
and years pass before you see the results of your work.” 

Free enterprise is not so easily described. Fortune 
magazine calls our democratic capitalistic economy, “A 
system of free prices and wages operating within an ade- 
quate legal and administrative framework.” Free enter 
prise, it says, “has two deep basic postulates: belief in a 
wide dispersion of property rights; and belief in the free 
market .. . by free market is meant the practical day-to 
day processes by which consumers are able to bid for the 
goods they want to buy, producers are allowed to move 
the goods they believe consumers want, and investors are 
allowed to risk their savings for profit, according to their 
rights.” 

Whatever one calls it or however one attempts to define 
it, one dominant conclusion concerning the competitive 
free market economy overrides all other No system as 
good has yet been devised by man for creating community 
wealth. The operations of our economy have doubled our 
production every twenty years. Thus, since 1900 the 
amount of goods consumed per person, in this country, has 
roughly doubled. There has been a rapid and continuing 
increase in the proportion of our people who live above 
the poverty line. 


Relationship Between College Students and 
Population 

The number of our college students has gone up four 
times faster than the nation’s population. Fifty years 
ago, one-third of our children 14 and 15 years of age 
were working; today almost all of them are in school, 
where they belong. The average work week then was 58 
hours, six days a week; today the five-day week and paid 
vacations are almost universal. The work week is about 
40 hours. Industrial accidents have been drastically re- 





duced. The machine has replaced much monotonous toil, 
most vividly perhaps in the field of earth-moving equip- 
ment. 

All this is history. Most of us have heard the statistics 
of our progress so often that we agree they are good and 
take them for granted; yet if we call the record of 
American free enterprise over the past fifty years good 
what words will we then use to describe the achievements 
of the past ten years? Operating under fantastic handi- 
caps and curbs, the American enterprise economy, in the 
past decade, has written a record that for creativeness 
and productivity has no parallel. It may well be that we 
are too close to the event to realize how remarkable it has 
been. Economists of the future, however, will record it 
as one of the golden decades of American capitalism. 

During the four war years we took our old economy, 
the creation of which had required some 80 years, and 
built on top of it a new economy almost as large. There 
was widespread fear that the American economy would 
collapse after hostilities ceased. Government plann 
subscribing for the most part to the theory that our na 
tional economy had come to the end of the road, drew up 
plans to create public work tor seven or eight million un 
employed. Henry Wallace stated that steel would be 
forced to cut production and cause a depression costing 
“easily 500 billion dollars.” 

Many American businessmen probably shared, in part, 
that general pessimism; but in our system of widely dis- 
persed economic decisions, this was relatively unimpor 
tant. Even the most pessimistic acted in exactly the way 
that Adam Smith, 175 years ago, said that businessmen 
act in a free economy. They fought to keep up with 
competition, to improve their facilities, and to make a 
profit. As if guided by a single hidden hand, they pro 
duced the things the whole community wanted, produced 
them in about the right proportions, and produced them 
by the most economical methods. 

In 1946, our country cast off wartime controls and re 


turned to a free market economy Industry set out to 


catch up with a tremendous consumer demand and at the 
same time to replace or repair plants worn trom disuse 
during the depression or exhausted from the forced-draft 
operation during the war. In 1947, the year in which 
some still-pessimistic Government planners underesti 
mated our national income by a little matter of 28 per 
cent, our American economy employed 58 million workers 
and called for more. In 1948 the Government's infla- 
tionary policies were overtaken and reversed, in large 
measure, by the sheer force of the increased flow of goods. 
In 1949, the year in which the Government started 
running a deficit again, business shook out its swollen 
warehouses in an “inventory recession” and again began 
to expand. 


Economic Performance After World War Il 

We Americans have a right to be proud of the superb 
economic performance of those years between World 
War II and war in Korea. We made them the most 
productive five years in American history. In those years 
we built a new automobile and a new mechanical refriger- 
ator for every two families in the United States. We 
erected one new dwelling unit for every nine families. 
We made nine pairs of shoes for every man, woman, 
child and infant. We raised annual steel capacity from 
92 to 104 million ingot tons, and we added 40 per cent 


to the generating capacity of our private light and power 
utilities. We graduated one and one-third million college 
students. 

Probably more important than any of this, we created 
the world’s only surplus during that period, and used 
many billions of it to feed, clothe and rebuild the free 
world. That free world included Socialist governments 
that scorned competition as wasteful and hated private 
profit like Satan himself. Is it not ironic that state 
socialism has sold itself to millions of people, by promis- 
ing to do in the future what free enterprise does su- 
pretnely well in the present? 


Faith in Free Enterprise Economy 

It is my belief that there has been a significant by- 
product of this five-year record of achievement. It is a 
renewed faith in the principles of a free enterprise econ 
omy. Our people have at best but an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of our economic system, but it is a better apprecia 
tion, a more intelligent understanding of its operations, 
than they have ever had before. They have rejected a 
large part of the econonfic error that plagued us in the 
1930's. They have discarded a great many of the evil 
and dangerous myths that once held sway over a large 
segment of the public mind—the myth, for instance, of 
the great and sinister power of the so-called “interna- 
tional munitions makers”; the fallacy that wars are the 
result of foreign trade; the belief that businessmen want 
war in order to make a profit from it; the idea that taxing 
the rich will lift the tax burden from the masses; the 
myth that the “middleman” can and should be eliminated 
from the economy. 

In 1945, when we Americans chose to see what we 
could do to fill the demand for consumer goods, the 
British nation elected to plunge into socialism. The day 
by-day austerity of the average citizen's life in Britain in 
the subsequent years has been in dramatic contrast with 
America’s steady betterment. An official of my company 
summed up today’s American viewpoint on Britain in 
these words: “To Mother England, we owe a number of 
recent debts, including the early development of radar, 
penicillin, and the jet engine, but none is so great as the 
service she has rendered us in demonstrating, with our 
financial aid, that centralized planning is an unworkable 
system.” 

All that mav be true. say our critics, but one of these 
days, aren't you American businessmen going to be having 
automobiles and refrigerators running out of your ears? 
I cannot deny that overexpansion of our economy Is a 
Lona fide danger. However, I sincerely believe that the 
effects can be reduced greatly by the thoughtful planning 
of our business people. 

My own company anticipates and is preparing for a 
greatly expanded economy starting in the second half of 
this decade and continuing into the 1960's. At the end of 
the 1960's, we shall have at least 55 million households 
and 75 million persons in our labor force. The youngsters 
of the war years will be coming of age at the rate of 
almost three million a year. They will be marrying and 
be needing houses, furniture, appliances, and automobiles. 
But what about the next three or four years? Realisti- 
cally, we have concluded that in the immediate future we 
must expect to live with the leveling off we are experienc- 
ing in 1952. 


(Turn to “Prophecy,”’ page 28.) 
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Control Costs Are Cut in Half in Our Store 


HELEN KAOUGH, Credit Manager, Wolf & Dessauer Department Store, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


HALF DOZEN intricate office machines and nearly 

twice that many clerks have been released from the 
credit and bookkeeping departments for work elsewhere 
in the store. And the drastic reduction in operating over 
head has been made in the face of a 25 per cent increase 
in the volume of charge- and time-payment accounts we 
handle! 

We started out to find better ways of speeding our 
handling of charge accounts, of providing adequate pro- 
tection for our accounts receivable records and to develop 
When 


we added a Film-a-record microfilming camera and two 


a better system for processing budget accounts. 


readers we did it to facilitate invoicing by thus being able 
to switch over to cycle billing. At the time we were 
using eight bookkeeping machines in our billing opera- 


tions—now we are using two. 


Remington Rand 
All invoices or statements and their supporting documents 
(the charge and credit slips) are copied on 16 mm. film so 
that the bulky originals can be destroyed and filing and 
finding time materially reduced. 


We first switched to the Cycle-matic system of billing 
to meet the problems attendant upon our growing list of 
charge accounts. When we found that the simplified 
forms, signals and microfilming camera and readers cut 
the work to 10 easy steps and led to a marked reduction 
in the personnel required for the billing operations and 
credit checking we added another unit for our monthly 
budget account controls. 

By flow-charting the work, with the aid of Remington 
Rand management control specialists, we set up the 10- 
step control system which has produced the benefits cited, 
and others. These steps show how we freed 10 clerical 
aids and five bookkeeping machines. 

Step 1. When charge or credit slips are made out they 
are “posted” by simply dropping them into the Kolect-a- 
Matic pocket holding the ledger card for the account. 
A visible margin identifies the pocket by account name 
and address and a signal shows whether it is active, in- 
active, delinquent or frozen. 

Step 2. As a charge or credit is dropped into the pocket 
the signal is moved to the new status of the account. 
(The pockets holding the ledger card, slips and signals 
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are on panels of 25 accounts, with 26 panels held upright 
in a tray. Pockets are arranged so that the visible mar- 
gins overlap and, with signals in position, all 25 accounts 
on a panel can be reviewed at a glance.) 

Step 3. When invoices are to be made out for a section 
of accounts the trays are taken from the Safe-File and 
placed in a mobile cabinet unit to be wheeled over to one 
of the bookkeeping machines. 

Step +. This is actually two steps in one, with the 
statements being made up from the slips in each Kolect 
a-Matic pocket and, at the same time (by carboning), the 
ledger card is posted when the statement is totaled. 

Step 5. The ledger card is dropped back into position 
in the pocket. 

Step 6. The Graph-a-Matic signal is moved along the 
visible margin chart. 

Step 7. The trays, in their mobile unit cabinet, are 
next moved to the desk of a clerk who checks the amounts 
and makes any necessary corrections of errors which may 
have occurred in preparation of the bills. These non 
descriptive bills list only the totals. 

Step 8. Because our Simplified Unit Invoice Account 
ing Plan calls for non-descriptive billing, we use micro 
filming to provide us with a permanent, compact record 
that is easy to store in fire-resistant equipment. The 
statements and the charge or credit slips are fed into the 
camera in rotation, so that a strip of the microfilm con- 
tains a copy of the bill and all the supporting documents. 

Step 9. Invoices are mailed and, with the detail re 
corded on film, the bulkier charge and credit slips may 
be destroyed. 

Step 10. The trays are returned to the Safe-File. 

We have found there is a big advantage to using micro- 
film, beyond the primary one of space-saving and record 
protection. It is that should there be question by a cus- 
tomer, the auditor, or’ anyone else as to the detail repre- 
sented by the totals on the non-descriptive bills reference 

(Turn to “Control Costs,”’ page 21.) 


Credit standing and other account information is posted to 
the records by means of colored plastic signals. Here they 
are used in the Charga-phone room for quick reporting on 
regular charge or monthly budget account status. 





What Are You Doing to Meet Increased Expenses? 


A. J. KING, Controller, Kennard’s, Wilmington, Delaware 


HE SUBJECT, “What Are You Doing to 

Meet Increased Expenses?” is timely and in- 
teresting. Recently, I was asked to submit some 
suggestions on changes in methods of reporting 
by our Credit Bureau so that the cost of operation 
could be reduced, and the merchants, or members 
benefit by either a reduction in the cost of reports, 
or not being obliged to face an increase, within a 
short period of time, to meet increased expenses 
of operation. 

After spending considerable time, thought, and efforts 
meeting with the members of the Credit Bureau Board 
of Directors, and those directly interested, a committee 
was appointed to visit with a Credit Bureau of a neigh- 
boring city. I am familiar with the operation of this 
particular bureau and, in my estimation, it does one of 
the most outstanding jobs in reporting throughout the 
country. 

The members of the committee on their visit found 
that the Bureau reports on between 60,000 and 70,000 
calls with an average of two or three references on each 
report, over a period of a year's time. They were mak- 
ing this number of reports with an actual working force 
of seven girls, which included the telephone operator, as 
compared against the Credit Bureau of the visiting com- 
mittee, of 30,000 reports a year with eleven girls em- 
ployed to do the job. The method of reporting of the 
Bureau visited, was much more efficient and at a better 
and quicker rate than the Credit Bureau of the visiting 
committee. 

Four of the larger stores were using TelAutograph, 
which helped to cut the time of reporting, and the use of 
code, to further cut the time consumed in getting the 
information, back and forth, from one store to another. 
It was a comparison of an efficient operation, against one 
that could be made just as efficient, by accepting certain 
changes and methods of reporting. 

After viewing the entire operation, the committee was 
inspired by what they had been able to learn, and they 
came back to Wilmington enthusiastic with the desire to 
put the same ideas and methods of operation into effect in 
their Bureau, feeling sure that reporting would be speeded 
up and savings on reporting cost effected. They met 
with the Credit Bureau Committees and made their re- 
ports, but after several meetings and gatherings, there 
has been no change in the operation of the Bureau, with 
the exception of one or two minor ideas. At this point, 
the committee and myself have about given up hope that 
any immediate changes might be made which would do 
the job on a comparable basis as the Bureau which we 
visited with less cost and expense to the members. 

What concerned me, principally, was the lack of en- 
thusiasm displayed by the many Credit Managers, who 
should be participating in the desire to do a better job be- 
tween the store and the Bureau, looking forward to the 
same job, at a reduced cost, or at least holding the cost line, 
if it could be done, without cutting or effecting the service 
to members. In fact, one Credit Manager stated, that if 
she would have to adopt the code and other items of re- 


porting, she felt herself too old to learn these new meth- 
ods, and that she would have nothing further to do with 
the Credit Bureau. 

I have since heard that another credit manager with a 
large firm remarked, “We have been reporting this way 
for 25 years. Why change? I am satisfied with the 
method of reporting.” This displayed a short thinking 
attitude of people, who should be more concerned about 
rising costs, as we face them today, and is often typical of 
the reaction when new or better methods are suggested in 
doing any job or type of work. 

One finds out that there are persons directly concerned 
in the cost and expense of operation, who are not too 
willing in accepting changes or ideas, that are almost always 
practical and workable, if, in the process of change, it 
might upset their own particular way of doing something, 
regardless of whether or not the suggestion will help 
reduce cost or expense in the operation of that particular 
job. 

This leads to the question I would like to ask the mem- 
bers of this group, “What Are You Doing to Meet 
Increased Expenses?” Are you making any effort to 
study the individual position, or job of each person in 
your office to see if some better method can be devised to 
do that same job in a shorter period of time or in a better 
way than it has been done? 

Or are you allowing your office to function in the same 
rate and pace, as it has always been functioning, with no 
desire to make the changes in the methods or types of 
jobs or work which would benefit you and each member 
of your organization? Are you interested in cutting the 
pressure to the extent that people might be happier doing 
the same type of job they have been doing, if a new 
method were devised to relieve the strain and time of 
doing it? 

Better Ways to Do a Job 

Remember, there is always a better way of doing a job, 
and better equipment can always be found to help you do 
that job, faster and more efficiently. I think there are 
many stores who have failed to see the possibilities of 
cycle billing doing a better job for their office, at less cost, 
and certainly less pressure at the peak periods than have 
been experienced in the conventional type of billing. 

I remember distinctly, the first time I came on my 
present position, and found the office over-loaded with 
stuffers, the adjustments and transfers from one account 
to another appalling, and afiecting the nervous system of 
the entire force of the Credit Office. After going through 
this experience two or three months, I made recommenda- 
tions to the firm, to install cycle-billing equipment, and to 
make some other radical changes in the procedure and 
the methods on the types of jobs being done, and the 
work in the office as a whole. The program was adopted, 
and we installed the equipment. We were then able to 
reduce the working force from 36 to 29 employees 
eliminating four full time, and three extra or Saturday 
employees. 

Those of you who are familiar with the salaries now 
being paid, and the savings that might be made in such 
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an installation would know that the cost of the new 
equipment was taken care of to a great degree, and the 
all around savings of time and energy in the change from 
conventional type billing to cycle-billing cannot in any 
way, be estimated in dollars and cents. 

I am not attempting to say, that all stores could make 
such a savings in personnel, by changing some methods of 
operation, but many stores are and I| think that we have 
done an exceptional job in our store with much less pres 
sure on each individual. We went through the holidays 
without the help of a large group of extras, as compared 
with the number that would be necessary if we had still 
been using the old conventional method of billing. On 
top of this, our statements were mailed out on Cycle- 
Billing Dates. 

Cycle-Billing changes are not the only new methods 
that can be installed in an office, which might help to keep 
the cost down. But one cannot see these changes, unless, 
they are in the habit of studying each position, or type of 
work, being done, and this is best done by constantly 
going through the office, and watching the people who are 
doing the jobs, then trying to analyze that position, and 
the person doing it, to see if both are fitting in together, 
or if another person might do the same job in less time, 
or if some method can be devised, which might help the 
person who is doing the work to cut down on the time of 
that particular job. 

It is surprising, but nevertheless true, that in many 
offices there is much duplication on the same work, that 
one cannot see, unless a constant study is being made of 
the work of that office. I am afraid many of us are 
included in the group that lets things go as they have been 
over a period of time, without a real effort being made to 
effect changes, or to study methods, which might benefit 
all those, who are interested or concerned in that par- 
ticular position, or type of work. 

During the coming year there will be many changes 
required, as costs of operations mount, and many em 
ployees who have not been asked to do anything about 
expenses, might be expected, or required to do their part, 
to effect savings on expenses. You might be the one that 
would be asked if you have any ideas of changes in meth 
ods of operation on some job which might help to reduce 
the cost in your office. 
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Why not beat the gun, and start to study your opera- 
tion to see if there is something that you can do, to reduce 
the time consumed in doing that particular position, or to 
do a better job on the same position with less help, by 
devising new methods, or studying your entire setup to 
make radical changes if necessary, which will give you 
the same job in a better way, at a savings 

The savings might pay for any new equipment you 
would put in to help do that particular job. I believe 
that firms are going to be concerned this year about rising 
costs, more than ever before, and while you might not be 
the individual singled out to do something about it, the 
chances are that you are going to be expected to do your 
share. You cannot do this merely by sitting at your desk, 
and following the same pattern that you have been in the 
past. 

Savings in costs will only be affected by a study of the 
positions, or types of work under your jurisdiction, to- 
gether with the people who are doing them, and then 
from this study, vou may be able to see a number of 
changes, or suggest ideas and improvements, even if they 
would cost money, to put in certain equipment to take 
care of the changes that actually would more than pay 
for itself over a period of time, and give you a better job 
with less expense of operation, than you had previously. 

I cannot think of any firm, or its officers, looking aghast 
at expenditures that will take care of work in a better 
way with less time consumed, if it is going to save actual 
operation expense. And I am sure that they will look 
with favor on any recommendations of expenditure that 
are going to do the thing that they think should be done 
and at the same time save in the cost, or at least hold 
expenses to where they should be held without any in 
creases being faced during the months to come. 

We know only too well, that credit managers and 
office managers can become bogged down with so much 
detail that they do not have time to hardly think as days 
go by, but may we suggest that one make time available 
by trying to pass some of the detail work on to someone 
else, which would allow more constructive time in the 
analyzation of the position in your office. This would 
probably bring forth some suggestions of ideas that might 
pay off not only to you but to the people employed by you 
as time goes on. 

It is also well to remember, that if suggestions are 
worth while, you might even ask the advice of your 
employees, as to what they think could be done to 
eliminate this and that, and give the same type of work 
on the same job, at a savings in time and money. It is 
surprising how many good suggestions you can get by 
following this method. 

Be frank enough to tell them about the changes you 
are contemplating and when you expect to make them, 
and by doing this you will have little opposition in any- 
thing new that you might suggest. As a rule people will 
be only too anxious to help you, and work toward the end 
that they desire, as well as yourself, for we know all 
employees are humanly interested and respect thought- 
fulness of their employers. 

If any job is worth doing, it is worth doing right, and 
the right kind of equipment certainly can make people 
happier and help them to do a better job. Again, I ask 
you, “What Are You Doing to Meet Increased Ex- 
penses ?”’ tik 
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2. was made to me recently 
that I tell you what customers think of credit 
people. That sounded like an excellent topic so 
I started a little informal poll. I am sorry to re 
port that I cannot say anything on that topic. The 
reason I have to tell you may not come as a shock, 
but it ought to. The average person does not 
know what a credit person is. 1 asked more than 40 
people what they thought of credit people. I 
phrased the question in various ways, attempting 
to be somewhat scientific. They do not know what 
credit people are. Credit folks are pretty much 
unknown as separate entities. You are connected 
almost generally with the organization that you 
serve, but you are not known as people with a 
separate purpose in business. 

The battle today is for men’s minds and it is a losing 
battle now. I read a book some years ago that I have 
never forgotten. The title was Jdeas Have Consequences 
and, as I live longer and watch ideas have consequences 
before my eyes, I am beginning to understand what makes 
the world go round in its ideas in people’s minds and the 
youth of America (that includes those up to 30 or 35) 
have some peculiar ideas about business, about business- 
men and business principles. 

Now, the problem today as far as business is concerned 
is to win a favorable public opinion, an understanding 
about its place in the American scene, and that is proba 
bly the toughest and most important problem that busi- 
ness has ever faced. You have learned to sell. Business 
can sell anything, good or bad, but we have a strange 
paradox in America. In Detroit the same people who 
swear by the Ford car, swear at Henry Ford. Now, that 
is a strange situation, and one that bodes ill for the future 
of business in America. 

Our recent history is partly to blame. If you are a 
student of history, you know that in the days of Calvin 
Coolidge, business sat on the throne. Business was in the 
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White House. Cal said all he had to do was sit up there 
and pull the levers and things popped out. ‘Then came 
F. D. R. and business moved from the White House to 
the doghouse. I do not mean that F. D. R. put it there; 
the depression put it there partly and the philosophy of 
those who tried to cure the depression, and business has 
never got out of that doghouse. It got its nose out 
and maybe its front paws during the war and that is 
about all. It is still in the minds of the people who grew 
to manhood and womanhood in the '30’s and early '40’s. 
It is still suspect. Those young people are now vot- 
ing, casting their influence, leading young Republican 
and Democrat clubs across the country, and they pose as 
serious problems. Business never belonged in the White 
House and it never belonged in the doghouse, either. 
There is a happy medium somewhere. 

Moreover, successful people in business do not receive 
their dues, apparently. Allen Evans, the great historian 
of Columbia University, who studies this problem more 
than any other, says that historians in America have never 
given to businessmen their proper place. The warriors, 
politicians, generals, the sports figures, and the explorers 
were given the credit for most of the gain. The business 
man brought up the rear. Moreover, the businessman is 
somewhat of a retiring individual. You may not think of 
yourself as such, but it is true. The businessman shuns the 
spotlight. The businessman sells his wares, not himself. 
As a result, he has never been too forward to claim that 
which is his due. In fact, | think we are almost apolo- 
getic about our material progress and the things that have 
been achieved in America. We have reached the stage 
where we brag about our schools and our libraries, but 
not too much about the full dinner pot and two cars in 
the garage. 

On the other hand, the politician, the crusading liberal, 
the reformer, grabs every spotlight he can get. He raises 
his voice on every street corner and he gets credit for 
progress that is made. So we have the image of a busi- 
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nessman, the image that is carried in the minds of the 
youth of America today, motivated solely by money, little 
interested in the welfare of human beings; and we have 
the reformer who is considered to be the great service- 
man in this country. These two pictures are played over 
and over in the schools of America and in the universities 
of America today like a couple of cracked records, and 
they are both cracked. Because the politician is not the 
man who brings good to America, the businessman is not 
the one who is always and solely searching for money to 
the detriment of his fellow Americans. Most of the ad- 
vances that we have in America—the schools, the li- 
braries, all of the fine service organizations that help to 
make America what it is, are the result of prosperity, 
the result of the economic system that we have. We never 
would have had it without the business program that we 
have in America. There is an unceasing change, cause 
and effect between business success, culture, and Ameri- 
canism. The cotton gin and textile development did 
more to free the women of America than all of the cru- 
saders for women suffrage ever did. At the same time, 
the peasantry of the farm land of Central America was 
freed more by farm machinery than all of the Senators 
who ever set up hot air in the United States Senate, and 
business had better realize it and start making its pitch. 
The best citizens of America today do not know this, conse- 
quently, they do not believe it. They act in contradiction 
to what are the truths of American life. 


Business Needs to Be Heard 


So, I say business needs a voice. Business needs to be 
heard. Who speaks for business today? Whose voice 
is heard? From whom must the average American citi- 
zen get his opinion about business? It is my conviction 
that too few men for too long a time have used too loud 
voices to get too much power over too many people. 
Who are these people? In my opinion, they are little 
men with a bestial sense of decency who have caught the 
ear of the nation. The people who ought to speak are 
silent. They are the left-wingers, the pseudo-liberals, the 
sensationalists, and the representatives of labor. It is 
their voices to which America listens today and the voices 
that ought to be heard are not there. 

It is my contention that talk influences men and men 
influence events, and the talk we hear influences what we 
do. None of us is too old to remember what happened 
with the gossip of the child. Your actions were predicated 
on what they said about you, what you said about others. 
Men and women are but children grown tall. America 
still moves by what people talk about, how they talk 
about your business and how they talk about you. 

Who speaks for business? The National Association 
of Manufacturers. I hope you will realize that as a non- 
member of this august body, I do not wish to cast aspersions 
upon them, but I would like to point out that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is one of the worst 
spokesmen for business there is in America today, be- 
cause it cannot speak a language that the average per- 
son understands. 

I have in my hands a copy of some of the comments 
made two years ago when the National Association in- 
vited college students to attend its convention in New 
York. It had what it called “Operation New Strength 
for America.”” And out of the series of competitions, 
it invited an outstanding college student and a pro- 
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fessor to come to the convention, and there gain from 
the meetings that vision and that outlook that would help 
them go back to be spokesmen in their group for business. 

This is what the youngster said after three days at the 
Association of Manufacturers. ‘““Too many of these 
“‘NAMster’s’ talk in such platitudes and generalities of 
the drift toward socialism, the welfare state, and taxes, 
that what they had to say lost its effect. What is needed 
is a clear, fresh exposition to the man in the street in the 
terms of the simple why and wherefore of the price of 
bread.” 

One more said: “I asked one of them the difference 
between socialism and social welfare. He didn’t even 
know that.” As far as I could see from the reports, and 
I read more than one, the operation to sell America to 
the youth by the N. A. M. was a total flop. 

In the last ten years that I have watched the speaking 
scene, there have been only four big industrialists of 
which I am aware who could speak to the average man. 
And Government swallowed two, one more or less re- 
tired from the scene, and one went into philanthropy. 
Their names are Eric Johnston, Charles Wilson, Charles 
Luckman, and Paul Hoffman. And I cannot think of 
another name. I have searched vital speeches and the 
rolls of speakers and I cannot find another name who can 
speak the language of the common people representing 
big business. The rest are either inarticulate or in- 
effective. 

Dean McBurney, of Northwestern University, who 
runs the reviewing stand, an ABC Network show, one 
of these controversial panels where people take sides on 
the activities of the day, has told me many times that he 
has the most difficult time making up a panel on any 
question that deals with business. Why? He can always 
get the labor union leaders. They will come and camp 
on his doorstep. But to get a representative of business, 
he tries five, ten, fifteen, twenty, in order to get one who 
will come down and talk, and he says when they get 
there they are usually so overshadowed by their opponents 
that they are so disheartened they will never come back. 

We have the same problem at the University. Next 
summer we are having a business conference, and we can- 
not get the representatives of industry and business to 
come and participate. They are too busy, or they do not 
feel qualified or capable of doing it. So who speaks for 
business? With the four exceptions I have named in the 
big bracket, no one speaks effectively to reach the average 
mass audience in America today. You say, is it that im- 
portant? Why do we have to? Can we not just keep 
talking within our circles? 

I repeat. Young people of America, who are going 
to vote in or out the governments we have in the future, 
must learn basic economics or the position which you hold 
is in danger. We live in a democracy. Democracy by 
definition is government by talk, and if we are ineffective 
talkers, we fail. I think many businessmen have for- 
got that the slingers of words are mightier than the 
wielders of the swords in the long run. The sword can 
settle the immediate battle, but the words cure the long 
one, and ideas still have consequences. Unless these ideas 
about economic facts and about business are disseminated 
to the average public, you are in danger. 

I picked up the July, 1951, Fortune recently, and you 
who are in business had better look at this article. It will 





shock you beyond all words. It is a survey of the teach- 
ing of economics in the United States. Did you know 
that only ten per cent of the high school students in this 
country take a course in economics? Did you know that 
only three per cent of the college students in this country 
have had a course in economics? The only people who 
take it are the “Bus. Ad.” students; nobody elects it. I 
know, it is the dismal science. I know an economist, I 
know what he is, he is the fellow who tells you what to 
do with your money that you wouldn’t have had if you 
would have followed his advice in the first place. And 
I am wel! aware of all the problems about it. But the 
fact remains, the average student in America today does 
not know the first thing about the principles of economics. 

I know that the textbooks are poor. I have read some 
of them; in fact, one of the most difficult experiences of 
my life came in my first year of teaching school when 
one of the teachers had a nervous breakdown and I 
started to teach a class in economics and I had not had 
a course either. I learned a lot more than the students 
did. The texts are bad. Most of them show the faults 
of our system without the good points, and, subtly, some 
of them lean toward the idea of free enterprise with 
various phases and degrees of government planning and 
state socialism. The people who write the history books 
do not know anything about economics. And that is 
about all the average student gets. 

Now, if the youth do not get it in school, where are 
they going to get it? The National Association of 
Manufacturers will not give it to them; their schools 
will not give it to them; where are they going to 
get it? They will get it from the advertising agencies. 
The advertising agencies put out these full-page ads 
every once in a while on how good business is to America. 
Most of these students may not have economics, but they 
can think. Most of those ads are as full of holes as 
Swiss cheese. They are invalid and they are not sound. 

Here is an example. I copied this out of a New York 
newspaper. ‘This ad was purported to show how much 
better off the worker in America was than the worker in 
Russia. It was showing how long you had to work to 
buy a pound of beef. You all know how long you have 
to work to buy a pound of beef. These were the figures 
that were given. You had to work 20 minutes in Omaha, 
24 minutes-in New York, 19 minutes in London, 108 in 
Switzerland. Now if you look at that bluntly, you will 
see that it looks as though you could buy more beef in 
London than you could here, with less work. Anybody 
who knows anything about it knows that this is stupid, 
because you cannot buy any beef in London as it is all 
rationed. What about Switzerland? It looks as though 
Switzerland was a “hell on earth” for the working man. 
He has to work almost two hours to get a pound of beef. 
The answer is simple; they do not eat beef over there, 


and they do not grow it. You can get a pound of some 
other meat for ten minutes’ work. The Swiss is probably 
as well off as any man on earth. And the average col- 
lege student that I know about will sit down and look 
at that ad and read it off and laugh it off. What has 
been accomplished is bad and not good. 

Then I have seen some of the advertising of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. I have great respect for all 
churches, but I want to tell you that there are many 
churchmen speaking in America today who do not support 
the profit system in America. Those churchmen have the 
ears of thousands of people. 

Who is speaking for business today? It is the C. I. O. 
I live near the headquarters of the C. I. O. You proba- 
bly have not met it much yet, but you will. Now, it is a 
bad thing to talk against labor, and I am not talking 
against labor. I want to tell you something that you do 
not realize. The Committee of Industrial Organizations 
publishes every month books, pamphlets, films about their 
ideas of business. They hold summer schools, 13 of them 
last summer alone. They conduct week-end conferences. 
They train discussion leaders. There are 40 or 50 dis- 
cussion groups in Detroit today. What is going on in 
those discussion groups? The leaders of those groups 
are leading the minds of the members of those groups to 
accept economic facts as the C. I. O. sees them. I 
do not think I need to point out that the C. I. O. sees 
them somewhat differently than the credit organizations 
of America. And they are doing a mighty effective job. 
They are answering the people’s questions. When the 
people come away they have been only partly informed 
but those are the ideas on which they will act at the polls 
tomorrow. 

You say, we know we're in peril. Business has gone 
out to sell free enterprise and to fight inflation. Let me 
tell you, you cannot sell free enterprise any more. Most 
people in America do not want free enterprise. That 
language is dead. And most people in America are not 
afraid of inflation. 

You say, where do I get those ideas? Well, from talk- 
ing to students. Let me read you from Life magazine, 
January 2, 1950, from an article written by Bill Mauldin. 
Mauldin purports to speak for the youth of his day. 
Life magazine got only 11 letters against this point of 
view, 750 supporting it. This is Mauldin: “I think we 
are equally unimpressed, by and large, with the approach 
many speechmakers and article-writers are using to jar 
us out of our ‘lethargy’ into what they consider a proper 
American frenzy of ambition. They use slogans and 
labels and clichés, but we suffered through too much 
propaganda during the war to be spooked by little words 
now. 

“In today’s jittering world warning a man that his 
personal income taxes are too high and that if he isn’t 
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careful they will get higher is like the installment collec- 
tor sending a letter to a soldier walking through a mine- 
field, warning him that if the piano payment isn’t made 
things will get awfully hot for him... . 

“I don’t think that the majority of this generation 
voted for Truman because we've been conditioned to re- 
gard the Democratic party as a ‘soft touch’ or because 
we consider Truman a ‘socialist’ and are inclined toward 
‘socialism’ ourselves. It seems to be simply that the 


Democrats in their own special, bumbling, often expensive 


and sometimes bureaucratic way, take more interest in 
the things that make us apprehensive than the Republi- 
cans do. 

“Too many of us have been let loose in the raw, hun- 
gry, angry old world outside our own sheltered boun- 
daries not to feel, in heart and brain, that a lot of Euro- 
peans and Asiatics are pretty close neighbors. So it’s 
likely that those politicians who consider this first, and a 
balanced budget later, are the ones who'll get this gen 
eration’s majority vote. It’s easy to say there’s danger 
in compromising precious principles (like tidy bookkeep- 
ing) with expediency (like buying peace). But the truth 
is some of us rabbits are scared enough to consider a bal- 
anced budget more a luxury than a principle—and the 
risk of a little inflation better than a hole in the head.” 


Free Enterprise is a Dead Slogan 


People who think like that cannot be reached by talk 
ing about free enterprise and inflation. Free enterprise 
is a dead slogan. What people want today in America 
is a safe enterprise, and they have got to learn that there 
is no such thing. They have got to be told. They have 
got to be educated that safe enterprise is not America. 
America was not built with it, and it cannot be preserved 
with it. But so far they are not being told. 

What can you do? I do not think it is a gloomy pic- 
ture at all. I will make my concrete suggestion now. 
All of these people are Americans. There is as much 
patriotism in America today as there ever was. These 
boys go to Korea grumbling, but they do a good job. 
And they love the country that they represent and that 
they serve. They all want liberty. They hate to stand 
in line just as much as you do. They fight about ration- 
ing just the way you would. They do not like to be 
shoved around. Watch them when they get out of the 
army. ‘They stand outside the gate and tell the sergeant 
from the safety of their retreat exactly what they think 
about the United States army and all its bureaucratic 
ways. 

If that is true, then we have the fundamental basis on 
which to appeal to them. I think that the job of educa 
tion has got to be done by you. There is no substitute 
for personal contact. And so when I say America needs 
a voice, it needs yours. You have got to take it upon 
yourselves to make the first approaches to this generation 
of 20- and 30-year-olds who have got a horribly warped 
picture of you, and of business as it stands in America. 
The industrialists cannot do it. These boys sneer at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The National Association of 
Manufacturers is a joke. But it is the people in the 
corner drugstore, in the department store that they know, 
and the dry goods store with which they are familiar, 
in the hardware store where they buy their shotgun 
shells. It is those people who are going to have to make 
the impact and the contact, and preach the message of 
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basic Americanism to their neighbors, their acquaintances, 
their friends in the business world, and that is you. 

Second, business has got to be interested in more than 
free enterprise. It has got to get interested in freedom. 
All of us have a tendency to think of our own particular 
freedom. I am a professor. That is a lovely title. Pro- 
fessors are all interested in academic freedom. We will 
fight at the drop of a hat for the right of a professor to 
say what he wants to in his classroom. Journalists are 
all interested in the freedom of the press. The business 
man is interested in free enterprise. ‘That is normal. 
But freedom is indivisible, and the basic freedom is the 
freedom of the individual. Remove that and all the other 
freedoms go overnight. And business has not been much 
concerned with freedom as such. Business has not spoken 
up for freedom of speech. Business has been noticeably 
silent about the recent unpleasantnesses around the coun- 
try between the races. You heard no voice of business 
raised in Cicero, Ill. The churches got out. The Ameri- 
can Legion got out. Lots of people got out. I know 
why. There are good reasons. Business wants to sur- 
vive. They do not like to stick their necks out. I warn 
you, if you do not stick your neck out pretty soon, you 
will not have any neck left to stick out. 

Civil liberties, basic freedoms, minority rights, aca- 
demic freedom, who speaks for them? It is the socialists 
and the liberals who condemn the way of life we love. 
While those who have made it what it is, while those 
who have helped to create it, stand idly by, their voices 
silent. Freedom cannot take care of itself. Social reform 
is not enough. Freedom is indivisible and business must 
raise its voice and be heard on the side of freedom, not 
just free enterprise. Sins of omission are as great as 
those of commission. The lethargic believer in freedom 
and free enterprise is worse than no believer at all. You 
have a moral obligation to be diligent, for freedom is on 
trial. 

I do not believe that the America dream is dead. Our 
country has lands, and resources, and factories, and peo- 
ples, and a great spiritual idea. We have mass produc- 
tion. Near where I live and work there is one company 
that parks 23,000 cars of its employees on one lot every 
day, and they are good cars. There is ne other place like 
that in the world. 

Business Really Needs a Voice 

I am essentially a country boy. My father was a car- 
penter and my mother a country school teacher. But I 
have attended three colleges and universities. That is a 
privilege I never could have had in Europe and probably 
nowhere else in the world. We are the healthiest people 
on earth. Everyone has a good chance to live to be 
seventy years old. And business has a freedom unknown 
anywhere else. All are threatened. 

You are businessmen and women. You represent great 
numbers of businesses. You are key people. Your asso- 
ciates rely on you and they depend on you for guidance 
and leadership. Your job is to smooth the relationship 
between business and the customer, but it is a great deal 
more tnan that. Your job is to preserve America and 
the business you represent. The battle today is for men’s 
minds and the weapon is words. Business needs newer 
and stronger weapons than ever before. Business needs 
a voice to proclaim the benefits of freedom in a language 
that the men in the street can understand. It needs your 
voice. Will you give it? ane 





Report of the President 


Royce Sehnert 


IT IS WITH pleasure that I submit a brief report of 
my stewardship as your President for the year ending 
June 25, 1952. Unfortunately, due to the serious illness 
of my mother, I was not afforded the opportunity of being 
present at Chicago to formally accept the Presidency of 
N.R.C.A., which was a keen disappointment to me. 

While my out-of-the-State contacts were curtailed, due 
to the continued illness of my mother, and recently the 
illness of my wife, I did visit several cities in Kansas and 
attended the conferences of District 6 at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, in February and District 9 at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, in April. My own illness prevented attendance 
at the conference, af District 7 in Topeka, Kansas, in 
March. 

It was my privilege to address the Retail Credit Man- 
agers Association of Kalamazoo, Michigan, in February 
at a dinner honoring Mrs. Carrie E. Thompson of Kala 
mazoo, National Director representing District 5. Also 
had the pleasure of attending a luncheon meeting of the 
Battle Creek Association, which was addressed by Gen- 
eral Manager-Treasurer Crowder. Ralph W. Matthews, 
owner of the Credit Bureaus of Kalamazoo and Battle 
Creek, showed us every courtesy on the occasion of our 
visit. Both associations are interested in credit education 
and have conducted several credit schools. En route home 
I visited the National Office and was present for a meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee, of which Past President 
Reagan is chairman. 

I should like to suggest that all association executives 
and Credit Bureau Managers urge upon their members 
the many advantages of credit schools and to sponsor such 
schools. A new textbook has been added to the National 
list, Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation which, 
with the lectures prepared by our Educational Director, 
Leonard Berry, has been enthusiastically received. 


The completely revised edition of Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals containing some new material and new cuts, and 
with fifty additional pages, is recommended for the second 
step in our educational program. It should be followed 
by Retail Credit Management by Dr. Clyde William 
Phelps, and Streamlined Letters by Waldo J. Marra. 

The opportunity of working with General Manager- 
Treasurer Crowder has been a pleasure and a privilege. 
He is an untiring worker and has contributed much to 
the growth and success of your Association. 

The Creprr Wor tp, under the direction of Arthur H. 
Hert, continues to grow in appeal and is an important 
contact, and in many cases the only contact with many of 
our members. May I urge each member to furnish The 
Crepir Wortp with material in the way of articles on 
procedures, addresses and credit department letters. With 
a selection of material from which to choose, the publica 
tion will continue its leadership in the field of credit. 

Educational Director Leonard Berry is doing an out- 
standing job in the preparation of copy for the Credit 
Department Letters Page of The Creprr Worwp and 
Better Letters Service; also in the preparation of lectures 
used in the conduct of credit schools. 

Our financial condition continues sound, with a sub- 
stantial cash balance and current assets in excess of those 
of a year ago. Furniture and fixtures, the cost of which 
runs into thousands of dollars, are carried on the books at 
$1.00. 

To the chairmen and members of all committees, to the 
officers and directors of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America and the Associated Credit Bu 
reaus of America I extend my deep appreciation for their 
cooperation and support. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of serving as your president for the past year. 


Report of the General Manager-Treasurer 
L. S. Crowder 


THIS, my eighteenth annual report, covers results for 
iscal year ended May 31, 1952. It has been a very suc- 
cessful and active year. 


Finances 

Notwithstanding increased expenses, finances continued 
sound. Cash on hand and in banks amounted to $21,- 
794.13. Included is $3,710.04 on deposit with the 
Dominion Bank, Vancouver, B. C. This compared with 
balance of $19,288.82 on May 31, 1951, an increase of 
$2,506.31, after payment of $2,500.00 to the Pension 
Fund and providing for all conference expenses. Total 
current assets, including inventory of books and supplies 
for resale, amounted to $69,689.33, with no indebted- 
ness, a gain for the year of $9,150.99. 

International Headquarters Building 
Am delighted to inform you that the mortgage which 


we executed April 17, 1951, in favor of the Plaza Bank, 
for $26,000.00, has been reduced to $17,000.00. 


Total cost of the building, including lots and land- 
scaping, was $74,549.70. Contributions to the “Buy A 
Brick” fund amounted to $11,473.15. 


Membership 
The year ended with a total of 31,143, a gain of 1,406 
members. Thirteen National Units were organized in 
the United States and 1 in Canada. District 10 reported 
the greatest number of new members, with District 8 in 
second place, Distriet 12 third and District 11 fourth. 


Credit Education 

A course in retail credit for smaller communities, using 
Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, by Dr. Clyde 
Wm. Phelps, as the textbook, is now available and has 
been since last fall. Several associations have put on 
highly successful schools, using the new course. We now 
have an extension course in “Important Steps’’ at half the 
price charged for Retail Credit Fundamentals and Re- 


(Turn to ‘Annual Reports,’ page 25.) 
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Operation of Wholesale and Retail Credit Transactions 


ROMAN J. CATON, Credit Manager, Eastman Kodak Stores, San Francisco, Calif. 


HERE ARE a great number of Credit Departments 

operating teday which extend not only retail credit 
or wholesale credit, but both. Most of the companies 
we come in contact with in our credit associations are 
either strictly retail, such as department stores, or strictly 
wholesale, such as paper houses, steel fabricators and the 
like. However, here at Eastman Kodak Stores, the 
Credit Department is geared to extend both retail and 
wholesale credit. The latter term is perhaps not wholly 
descriptive because it applies chiefly to those of our cus- 
tomers who are engaged professionally in the practice of 
photography. 

All of the accounts, regardless of type, are carried 
alphabetically in the same ledgers. When an account is 
opened it is classified as either an amateur or professional 
account. The monthly statement and the ledger sheet 
are coded with either an “A” or a “P” to identify the 
account. All charge sales are likewise coded for sales 
dissection purposes. 

There has been some thought given to segregating the 
accounts into separate ledgers. This would have its ad- 
vantages as well as its disadvantages. The main dis- 
advantage would be, of. course, in identifying remittances 
as they are received to determine into which set of ledgers 
they should go. They would have to be listed separately 
on the daily cash sheet to facilitate accounts receivable 
posting. The advantages are primarily in the sending of 
monthly statements. Separate forms could be used for 
the amateur and wholesale customers. The wholesale 
statements could, of course, carry information relevant 
to cash discount terms. The advantages of using separate 
ledgers would undoubtedly warrant a study in this direc- 
tion, but we have encountered no great difficulty over the 
years in not segregating them. 

The initial differentiation of the accounts must be 
made, of course, when the original application for an 





HERE IS THE STORY 


One of our ideas about being in 
business is to be as helpful as we can 
to our customers. 

We have prepared a special post paid 
self addressed envelope for your 
convenience. 

Won't you please slip your check into 
this envelope to balance your account 
as listed below thereby helping us with 
our collections. 

Thank you. 
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MEMO STATEMENT 
Of Your Account 





Balance Due - - - 




















Thank You 
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For retail accounts the local Retail 
Credit Association furnishes us with an excellent form 
which we have been using for some time. 


account is made. 


It not only 
provides spaces for the necessary information on the front 
but also is printed on the reverse to facil.tate posting the 
information which is received over the phone from the 
credit bureau. For wholesale accounts we have used a 
form which we have had printed for listing the trade 
style, name of the owner, bank reference, trade references 
and a balance sheet. When interviewing a customer for 
an account it is necessary to determine primarily whether 
he is an amateur or a wholesale customer. In most cases 
amateur requests for credit do not exceed the $25.00 
limit which is set for an account of this kind. If expen- 
sive equipment is to be purchased and an open account 
is not indicated the interviewer suggests a time-payment 
plan whereby 12 months can be taken to pay the balance. 
Because of the nature of the account and the amount of 
the monthly credit ordinarily involved, one of the assist- 
ants in the office can interview an amateur customer, call 
the credit bureau if necessary, and inform the customer 
immediately that the account is available for use. 

When a whoesale account is: requested it is necessary 
to get the credit manager to do the interviewing to get a 
comprehensive background for the account. Frequently, 
a wholesale customer will evidence dissatisfaction at giv- 
ing balance sheet figures and information of this type to 
a female interviewer, and this can be avoided by the 
credit manager doing the interviewing and coaxing the 
necessary information from the recalcitrant customer. 
In obtaining information for a wholesale account we not 
only get the bank reference, trade references and balance 
sheet from a prospective account, but also antecedent in- 
formation as to his experience in the photographic field. 
This is important information in making the decision on 
the line of credit to be extended so that a fair analysis 
of the customer’s prospect of success, if it is a new ven- 
ture, can be made. 

All retail applications are cleared with the local Re- 
tail Credit Association, and excellent service is rendered. 
On wholesale accounts we have a little different problem. 
Frequently all the necessary information cannot be ob- 
tained from a Dun & Bradstreet report. However, many 
new applications for a wholesale account are from pho- 
tographers just starting in business and, consequently, no 
mercantile credit information is available. In such a case 
previous retail credit extensions must be relied upon for 
supplying a payment record. If the prospective account 
is a well-established business the D & B report will ordi- 
narily supply all the necessary information for opening 
the account. 

Even though the retail and wholesale accounts are all 
kept in the same ledgers alphabetically the differentiation 
is made when statements are sent out. Statements going 
to wholesale accounts are rubber-stamped with the infor- 
mation that two per cent cash discount can be deducted 
on all charges that are paid by the tenth of the month 
following the date of purchase. This stamp is inserted 
on all statement heads which carry the code letter “P” 
and which have no past-due balance. 





Here is a wonderful opportunity to build good will in 
customer relations. We allow cash discount to customers 
who have earned it by remitting by the tenth of the 
month for previous month’s purchases and who have 
neglected to deduct cash discount. In such cases the 
bookkeeper refers this information to the credit depart- 
ment where a form letter is sent to the customer, thank- 
ing him for his remittance and stating that an additional 
two per cent has been credited to his account. We have 
received much favorable reaction to this procedure, and 
we feel that it is not only fair that we do add this cash 
discount but that it brings us many returns in enhancing 
our customer relations. 

The follow-up on accounts must also be handled 
separately according to classification. Amateur accounts 
which are not paid by the fifteenth of the month are sent 
a reminder form which is imprinted on the inside flap of a 
self-addressed envelope, shown on the opposite page, ex- 
plaining that the balance as shown is past due and request- 
ing that a check be inserted and returned at the customer's 
earliest convenience. 

Being familiar with the nature of wholesale photo- 
graphic accounts, pressure generally is not brought on 
these accounts until they become 60 days old. Many of 
these accounts, with which we are familiar and fall into 
this category, will respond to a telephone call. In fact, 
some of the perennially slow customers will respond much 
more quickly to a personal telephone call requesting a 
check than to a letter conveying the same information. 
If the customer is out of the city and has missed the dis- 
count period and no remittance is received by the time 
the second statement is ready to be sent a letter is sent 
along with the statement requesting the past-due balance. 
In a large percentage of these cases favorable results are 
obtained. 

To promote new accounts a separate approach is 
needed in each type of account. A large percentage of 
amateur accounts is requested by customers who come 
into the credit office. Applications are available in the 
store in a conspicuous place on the counter with a placard 
suggesting that for the customer’s convenience a charge 
account can be opened quickly, and a pad of forms and a 
pen are provided to facilitate filling out the application. 
Professional charge accounts usually are suggested by the 
salesman who contacts a prospective customer and pro- 
vides him with a professional application form. The 
completed form is either brought in by the salesman or 
left with the new customer to be mailed in. Any addi- 
tional information needed from mailed-in applications can 
be readily obtained by a phone call requesting this infor- 
mation. The professional salespeople have been in- 
structed to promote as many new accounts as possible, 
and, frequently, applications are obtained from customers 
who have been sent to the credit department from the 
sales department. 

Inactive amateur accounts are stimulated periodically 
by sending out “O” balance statements with a sticker at- 
tached stating that we have missed the opportunity to be 
of service to the customer recently and would appreciate 
this opportunity. Inactive wholesale accounts are usually 
contacted by the outside salesmen to see why they have 
become inactive. In making a personal call on a whole- 
sale account any misunderstandings or grievances that 


may have caused the inactivity can be more quickly and 
satisfactorily ironed out. 

In handling amateur and professional credit the credit 
manager by necessity must be abreast of all credit activity 
in the territory because if any trends are becoming evident 
in any phase of credit it most certainly will be of interest 
to him. Being active in both the Retail Credit Associ- 
ation and the local Credit Managers Association is a 
necessity. The monthly meetings of both groups are ex- 
tremely informative, and create friendship between credit 
managers which is extremely helpful in obtaining occa- 
sional quick clearances and confidential information 
which must by necessity be dispensed with extreme cau- 
tion. 


One phase of credit work which cannot be overlooked 
is the making of personal calls by the credit manager on 
past-due accounts. Many credit managers find that the 
press of day-to-day activity in the office makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for them to be absent hours or a day 
at a time for any reason, but we have found it pays divi- 
dends in both customer relations and in collections to 
make periodic calls on the accounts which occasionally 
fall behind. This procedure is, of course, not feasible for 
amateur accounts, but we have found it a must on our 
wholesale accounts. 


By having a dual-purpose credit department such as 
discussed above, the credit manager's routine is far from 
being monotonous. He must discuss balance sheets and 
operating statements with customers in one instance and 
in his next conversation he will probably be talking with 
a housewife, trying to arrange a payment plan that will 
work into her budget for paying off an account that she 
shortsightedly got into beyond her ability to pay cur- 
rently. Even though the procedure is somewhat different 
in extending a line of credit to an amateur and to a 
wholesale customer, the same basic principles of good 
credit must be applied. In the final analysis it boils down 
to establishing the customer’s intention and ability to pay 
according to your terms. wk 





MEMBER 


AN UNUSUAL 
STICKER 


Nationa! Retail THIS MOST UNUSUAL 
Credit been for 


Association 


STICKER has 
use by members. 

They should be used 4 
heads of the credit 
pny Fh oy 
month’s balance has been brought forward. 


THIS STICKER carries the prestige of the Na- 
slogan, 











tional Retail Credit Association and the 
‘‘Guard Your Credit As a Sacred Trust,’’ is an 
excellent educational message. Order a supply 
today. 

SHOWN ABOVE actual size, they are printed in 
the National's colors, bronze blue on gold gummed 


Price, $3.00 per thousand 
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RESOLUTIONS 


FOLLOWING are some of the resolutions passed at 
the 38th Annual International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence of the Association held in Washington, D. C., June 


23-26, 1952. The balance will be published in the 


August issue. 
Chapter Thirteen, The Chandler Act 

WHEREAS, the membership of the National Retail 
Credit Association is composed of and represents more 
than 31,000 members, engaged in every line of business 
where consumer credit is granted, including merchants, 
furniture and apparel stores, banks, loan and finance com- 
panies, utility companies, household appliance dealers, 
jewelry merchants, etc., and represents every phase of the 
economy where consumer credit is extended to the public; 
and 

WHEREAS, the Wage-Earner provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act were amended by the Congress on December 
31, 1950 so as to permit wage-earners and salaried em 
ployees earning up to $5,000 to resort to the provisions of 
Chapter 13 of the Bankruptcy Act; and 

WHEREAS, bankruptcy statistics indicate that where 
Referees in Bankruptcy have encouraged the use of the 
Wage-Earner provisions by those eligible, the percentage 
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of accounts paid up has been favorable; and that wage- 
earners have, as a result of the use of such plans, been 
allowed a reasonable time for the payment of their debts, 
usually extending over several years, and have been able 
to retain unimpaired credit standing ; and 

WHEREAS, this Association is of the opinion that the 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar since Decem 
ber of 1950 has been so great that the lifting of the ceiling 
on the use of wage-earner plans from the former limita- 
tion of $3,600 of salaries and wages to $5,000 does not 
and cannot accomplish the relief intended ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the National Retail Credit Association records itself in 
favor of, and recommends to the Congress of the United 
States, that Chapter 13 of the Bankruptcy Act should 
be amended to permit resort to wage-earner plans by any 
person paid by salary or wages up to and including $10,- 
000. 

Postal Money Order Form 

WHEREAS, the membership of the National Retail 
Credit Association is composed of and represents more 
than 31,000 members, engaged in every line of business 
where consumer credit is granted, including merchants, 
furniture and apparel stores, banks, loan and finance com- 
panies, utility companies, household appliance dealers, 
jewelry merchants, etc., and represents every phase of the 
economy where consumer credit is extended to the public; 
and 

WHEREAS, the credit departments of the above men- 
tioned firms and organizations and the collection depart- 
ments of collection bureaus and agencies receive thousands 
of postal money orders daily, in payment of bills or in- 
stallments thereon, many of such money orders being in 
denominations of from $1 to $5; and 

WHEREAS, in the past it was the practice of the Post 
Office Department to include the word “address” im- 
mediately below space provided therefor on the money 
order form, below the name of the remitter ; and 

WHEREAS, the word “address” was recently dropped 
from the postal money order form and, whereas, the in- 
clusion of the word “address” was very useful to stores 
and agencies (and to the general public) as a means of 
identification of the remitter where the signature was 
illegible or incomplete and, whereas, the expense and 
burden of handling such items can be eliminated by 
merely reinserting the word “address” on the postal 
money order form: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the National Retail Credit Association takes a firm stand 
on the practicability and desirability of having the word 
“address” on the money order form; and in furtherance 
thereof does hereby urge the Postmaster General to add 
the word “address” when the postal money order form is 
next printed, and to instruct all postmasters to show the 
address of remitters on line now provided. 


Garnishment of Federal Employee’s Salaries 

WHEREAS, the membership of the National Retail 
Credit Association is composed of and represents more 
than 31,000 members, engaged in every line of business 





where consumer credit is granted, including merchants, 
furniture and apparel stores, banks, loan and finance com- 
panies, utility companies, household appliance dealers, 
jewelry merchants, etc., and represents every phase of the 
economy where consumer credit is extended to the public; 
and 

WHEREAS, garnishment and attachment laws have 
been almost universally adopted among the various states 
and territories; and 

WHEREAS, there is not now available any remedy of 
garnishment against employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment departments (although in the case of certain Gov- 
ernment corporations employees may be subject to garnish- 
ment) ; and 

WHEREAS, the seriously past-due debtor who is a 
Federal employee often presents a serious problem; and 
members of this Association have brought to the attention 
of its Executive Officers information concerning numer- 
ous instances where collection of just debts has become 
difficult, or impossible, by reason of the fact that the 
debtor is an employee of the Federal department ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
this Association should continue its efforts to obtain legis- 
lation providing for the garnishment of salaries of debtor 
Federal employees; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Legisla- 
tive Committee of this Association is directed to continue 
its study and activity on the subject with a view of having 
an appropriate bill introduced in the Ist Session of the 
83rd Congress. 


Membership Awards 


Membership in the National Retail Credit Association 
is higher at the present time than at any other time in its 
history. The membership chart on the opposite page 
shows that on May 31, 1952, the total membership was 
31,143, an increase of 1,406 new members during the past 
vear. Membership prizes were again awarded at the 38th 
Annual International Consumer Credit Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., June 23-26, 1952. The list of 
awards include the following: 

$100.00 in Cash 
First Credit Bureau Manager reporting 100 per cent Na- 
tional Affiliation: 

Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Fort Worth, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Local Chairman making greatest gain in membership: 

Charles F. Sheldon, Credit Bureau of Greater Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Penna. 

State Chairman reporting largest number of new mem- 
bers: 

Charles §. Gallagher, Farmers Union Hardware, San 
Jose, Calif. 

District Chairman reporting largest number of new mem- 
bers: 

J. D. Hartup, Standard Oil Company of California, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Pen and Pencil Sets 

President of the National unit making the greatest gain 
in membership: 

John A. Sears, Provident Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Secretary of the National unit making the greatest gain in 
membership: 

Nicholas Lauletti, Blauners, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Credit Manager for outstanding membership work: 

W. O. Perlick, Meacham’s, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Bureau Manager for outstanding membership work: 

N. M. MacLeod, Spokane Credit Men's Rating Bu- 
reau, Spokane, Wash. 


Gavels 
First National unit of more than 25 members organized 
during fiscal year: 

West Side Credit Association of Merced County, Los 
Banos, Calif., 35 members. 

Unit making the greatest membership gain: 

Philadelphia Retail Credit Managers Association, 
Philadelphia, Penna., 360 members. 

Cities organizing units of 25 or more members: 

Retailers Credit Association, Marysville, Calif., 61 
members. 

Santa Monica Credit Association, Santa Monica, 
Calif., 54 members. 

Retailers Credit Association of Contra Costa County, 
Martinez, Calif., 50 members. 

Credit Bureau of Whatcom County, Bellingham, 
Wash., 39 members. 

Merchants Association of Modesto, Modesto, Calif., 
38 members. 

Ephrata Retail Credit Association, Ephrata, Wash., 
35 members. 

Credit Bureau of Stevens County, Colville, Wash., 35 
members. 

The ten Associations reporting the greatest number of 
new members, including Philadelphia, are: Fort Worth, 
Texas, 325; Dallas, Texas, 220; Pittsburgh, Penna., 
219; Vancouver, B. C., 177; New York, N. Y., 147; 
San Jose, Calif., 145; Spokane, Wash., 129; Portland, 
Ore., 124; and Seattle, Wash., 114. 


Next Annual Conference 


The 39th Annual International Consumer Credit Con- 
ference of the National Retail Credit Association, As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America and the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America will be held 


in the city of New Orleans, Louisiana, June 22-25, 1953. 


Two New Positions Created 


Two major changes in the Constitution and 
Bylaws of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion were approved by the membership at our 
annual conference in Washington, D. C., June 
26, 1952. 

One provided for an Assistant General 
Manager-Assistant Treasurer and the other an 
Assistant Secretary. It was my pleasure to 
appoint Arthur H. Hert, who has completed 
eighteen years of loyal service with the 
N.R.C.A., to the newly created position of As- 
sistant General Manager-Assistant Treasurer. 

Educational Director Leonard Berry will con- 
tinue in that position and in addition serve as 
Assistant Secretary. He has been with the 
N.R.C.A. for nearly three years during which 
time he has made many friends and done an 
outstanding job. 





L. S. Crowder 
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Solicitation 


ONE OF OUR department store members, maintain- 
ing a regular promotion department for securing new ac- 
counts and following up inactive accounts, asked us for 
statistical data on the cost of opening a new charge ac- 
count by promotional efforts. He stated his cost ran 
just over $4.00 per account. We told him that, taking 
everything into consideration, time, advertising, cost of 
credit reports, and setting the account up on the books, 
the figure would probably be nearer $5.00. We wrote 
several credit managers of comparable stores asking for 
their opinion on this question. The following are some 
of the replies: 

St. Louis, Missouri—The cost of opening new accounts 
has long been a subject of discussion whenever promo- 
tionally-minded credit men get together, but as you know, 
costs vary from store to store and from city to city. In 
my opinion, solicitation of account costs approximate from 
$3.00 to $4.00 per account when you figure in the cost 
of the list, credit report, postage, stationery and credit 
office personnel. The important thing to me is to retain 
the activity of an account after it is put on the books. 
This is much less expensive and usually productive of far 
better results. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Do not have figures to furnish 
you in connection with your inquiry as to statistical data 
on the cost of opening a new charge account through pro- 
motional efforts. From our experience, I would be in- 
clined to think that your figure of $5.00 per account 
would be about as accurate as we could guess; and, in 
making this statement, I do want to emphasize the fact 
that it is only an opinion. In view of the many things 
that must be taken into consideration of soliciting new 
accounts, I feel reasonably safe in saying you could not 
obtain new accounts at a figure much under $5.00 each. 

Baltimore, Maryland—This work is handled in our 
department with overtime on the part of our regular staff, 
and some extra part-time people. At the moment, we are 
not prepared to give you an actual cost per account, be- 
cause we have not attempted to break down the cost for 
this purpose. 

Louisville, Kentucky—Our effort in the promotion of 
inactive and new accounts has been so spasmodic that no 
accurate records have been kept of the costs. It is my 
opinion from my experience before World War II, that 
the promotion of new accounts pays, but that it does not 
pay to work on inactive accounts. 

Jacksonville, Florida—We have no accurate records 
but are reasonably sure that the cost, including time, ad- 
vertising, cost of reports, and setting up the account would 
run at least $5.00 per account. The member making the 
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Cost Survey 


inquiry probably has a little advantage over the average 
member because of his special department for new-account 
promotion. In his case, the cost probably would be less 
than where they are handled through regular credit de- 
partments. 

Beaumont, Texas—We do not have any record of total 
cost, estimated or otherwise, pertaining to the cost of 
placing a new account on our books. 

St. Louis, Missouri—There are several ways of looking 
at this important subject—one is the means to be used and 
to what extent—they both govern the: cost. It has been 
our experience over a period of time that to purchase a 
list and solicit such is never profitable. Instead, we com- 
pile our lists from our people and other sources as it costs 
less and is more productive. An invitation letter is sent to 
these customers enclosing an application card. When re- 
turned, it indicates interest in the store. What is the use 
of opening accounts for a list of names, spending money 
on reports and then trying to sell the store to them after- 
wards? Why not create interest in advance? A list of 
names means nothing unless there is activity. We tried 
newspaper ads several times, the last about three or four 
months ago which proved unprofitable as well as expen- 
sive. Our best results have always been with lists com- 
piled of real prospects and we get a report after the cus- 
tomer sends in the signed card, which cuts the cost mate- 
rially. As to the cost of credit reports, in 99 per cent of 
the cases the revised trade report will suffice and this re- 
port costs 70 cents. The list costs nothing and when you 
take stationery and postage into consideration as well as 
labor and cost of report, I cannot see where the cost could 
exceed $3.00, even if they obtained the highest priced re- 
port and I think most accounts would cost considerably 
less. On inactive accounts I have never thought much of 
the idea of writing a letter and telling the customer you 
miss her. That type letter may appeal to the small per- 
centage, but I believe if some merchandise appeal is in- 
corporated in the letter, it gives the customer a reason for 
coming into the store. I made a test of this in a small 
gathering of ladies recently, and asked if they received a 
letter telling them they were missed and hoping they 
would come in soon, or, if they received one calling atten- 
tion to certain merchandise as well as telling them they 
were missed, which one would appeal to them, and they 
readily said the one with merchandise appeal, so I have 
tried in every instance when writing to inactive accounts 
to incorporate the two. About ten days ago we sent a 
post card featuring a certain event and since that time we 
have had about 3,000 responses. Of course, these came 
from active as well as inactive accounts because we sent 





the same post card to both, but there was a large per- 
centage of those who had not been in the store for a while 
and I am sure a mere post card or letter would not have 
brought anywhere near this kind of response. 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania—Solicitation of inactive ac- 
counts is handled in our store on a part-time basis, and I 
regret we do not have any records showing cost for open- 
ing an account. We do not have any definite plan for 
securing new accounts, except we do use the services of 
Welcome Wagon. I am not able to give you information 
concerning costs. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Cost of promoting new accounts 
will naturally vary in various sections of the country due 
mainly to the cost of credit reports and clerical . help. 
While we have never actively engaged in a so-called new 
account promotion, we do continuously solicit desirable 
new accounts. Our cost per account would be fairly weil 
in line with the $4.00 that your member has mentioned 
in his letter. After all, in a big promotional campaign, 
it is necessary to add the cost of your rejects to that of 
the accounts you accept and endeavor to secure sufficient 
business from these new accounts to pay for the over-all 
cost. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Concerning statistical data on 
the cost of opening new charge accounts by promotion 
efforts, we are unable to furnish any data which will be 
of help. The only newcomer service which we are em- 
ploying is that furnished by our local credit bureau. They 
furnish us a written credit report on newcomers at the 
cost of 85 cents per report and accounts are immediately 
opened and the newcomers notified to that effect. 

Rochester, New York—We do not have any figures 
compiled regarding this. I feel that promoting new ac- 
counts is necessary for any retail concern; however, I also 
feel that it is difficult to measure the returns on such a 
promotion. It is something which you know is good and, 
therefore, you figure that it is worth the expenditure of 
money. May I mention here something which I believe is 
neglected by many organizations, and that is sending 
letters of appreciation to good customers whose accounts 
are active. So much is spent on reviving inactive ac- 
counts which still may not be used, and yet the people 
who buy every month, and pay in 30 days do not get a 
“thank you.” 

Baitimore, Maryland—The only possible accurate 
figures that I have on new account promotion is a door-to- 
door solicitation by an outside agency. For each applica- 
tion accepted we paid $1.50. This cost added to process- 
ing application, setting up records, notifying and follow- 
ing up customer, plus the cost of supplies was approxi- 
mately $4.50. 

Sioux City, lowa—We do not maintain a regular pro- 
motion department for securing new accounts or follow- 
ing up inactive accounts. On inactive accounts, the typ- 
ing and mailing are on a day-to-day basis by our regular 
help. The cost of printing varies and we have never made 
a time study. However, we make use of an organization 
similar to the Welcome Wagon for newcomers. The cost 
alone for visitor and credit report comes to $3.00, add to 
that time of typist, bookkeeping forms, addressograph 
plate, credit card or Charga-Plate, postage, etc., it does 
cost closer to $5.00 than the $4.00 stated in your letter. 

St. Louis, Missouri—On a recent promotion we learned 
that it would cost at least $5.00 for the placement of 


each account on our records and at times this might be 
greater, depending on the source of the credit informa- 
tion. 

Huntington, West Virginia—I am afraid that I cannot 
submit any usable information. I understand you are 
interested in statistical information based on facts and not 
estimates. Since we have made no such study in our store 
it would be impossible for me to give you information 
which I could say, with any degree of assurance, was 
correct. It is my feeling that if the member requesting 
this information is securing accounts for around $4.00, he 
is indeed fortunate. It is my belief that after all factors 
are considered the average account secured through pro- 
motional efforts is likely to cost considerably mure than 
that figure. This belief, however, is as I said before, not 
supported by any figures that I can supply you with. 

Rochester, New York—While we do not keep a de- 
tailed record of costs involved in the opening of a new 
charge account, we would make a guess of approximately 
$5.85. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Our credit office expense is fixed 
—we therefore do not keep statistics on the cost of open- 
ing an account. However, I might add that we have tried 
many different types of solicitation but find only one to be 
profitable. We give our salespeople 50 cents for every 
account name they send to the credit office if the account 
is approved and used. This we find to be the least ex- 
pensive type of new account solicitation. Our salespeople 
know that they will not be paid unless the customers use 
the account. They extend additional effort to stimulate 
the customer in buying the same day. wk 
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Committee Appointments 

President O. Willard Frieberg has made the following 

committee appointments for the coming year: 
Finance Committee 

Hugh L. Reagan, Chairman, The Cain-Sloan Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dean Ashby, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles D. Reno, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Legislative Committee 

Clarence D. Wolfinger, Chairman, Lit Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Joseph A. White, Co-Chairman, Harris Stores, Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

John K. Althaus, Associated Retail Credit Men, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. M. Arthur, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, 
>. <. 

S. E. Collegeman, S. Kann Sons Co., Washington, D. C. 


New Unit at Brownsville, Texas 


J. E. O’Brien has been installed as the first President 
of the newly organized Retail Credit Executives of 
Brownsville, Texas. 





He is pictured below with Vice- 
President M. J. White and Secretary-Treasurer, Claire 
Key. Standing, left to right, are: Carl West, Director 
and temporary chairman of the organiZational meeting; 
Carl Edward Bock, Austin, Texas, immediate past presi- 
dent, District Eight, N.R.C.A.; and J. E. R. Chilton, 
Jr., Dallas, Texas, Secretary-Treasurer, District Eight, 
who assisted in the organization. 

Brownsville held their organizational meeting on May 
9, 1952 and with 31 charter members the permanent or- 
ganization began functioning June 1, 1952. They have 
become affiliated 100 per cent with the National Retail 
Credit Association. Directors of the newly formed or- 
ganization are: J. W. McMaster, J. E. Roberson, M. L. 
Cavazos, and Carl West. The N.R.C.A. congratulates 
this new unit in Brownsville, Texas, which is the first 
unit to be organized in the fiscal year 1952-1953. 
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Roscoe W. Reichard, Hect & Co., Washington, D. C. 

C. F. Roycroft, Credit Bureau of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md. 

R. M. Severa, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. P. Stedehouder, Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, 
cm: 4. 

Credit Bureau Relations Committee 

Earl E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Kenneth QOectzel, Boyd-Richardson Clothing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Credit Education Committee 

David Blair, Chairman, H. Liebes & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

John D. Kemper, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, IIL. 

R. D. Roberts, Union Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

A. S. Kleckner, The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

K. V. Steenson, Midwest Oil Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

QO. L. Kinzer, Jack Davenport Typewriter Co., Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Thos. Downie, Retail Credit Grantors Bureau, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Credit World Committee 

C. M. Pike, Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Port- 
land, Me. 

Philip Gleason, Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York, 
ae - 

C. E. Moorman, Credit Bureau of Jacksonville, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Stella Murphy, Citizens Loan Corporation, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

C. D. Whisler, Mabley and Carew, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dan Weber, The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. L. Dye, Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Aaron Littman, Gem Jewelry Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

E. L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Chalmer Blair, Braley and Graham, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Helen Pease, Benioff’s, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. J. King, Kennard-Pyle Co., Wilmington, Del. 

F. J. Lukes, Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Carl B. Flemington, Credit Bureau of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Research Committee 

Clyde C. Kortz, Chairman, The Higbee Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

John R. Clark, Monnig’s, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Fred R. Cox, Gold & Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Thomas M. Topp, Hale Brothers, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

L. A. Buzard, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

Abe Coonin, Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C. 

J. H. Bergeron, Rubenstein’s, New Orleans, La. 





The Diners’ Club 


(Editor's Note. J. A. GROSS, General Manager, Retail 
Merchants Credit Association, Los Angeles, California, who 
submitted this article, commented as follows, “The activity of 
this company on a national scale is certainly to be commended, 
especially their realization of the importance of checking on 
each applicant. Their success, we believe, is based upon such 
wise extension of credit.”) 

NEWEST PHENOMENA in the credit world is the 
new national credit card setup for more than a thousand 
restaurants and nightclubs, The Diners’ Club. This or- 
ganization guarantees the signature of more than 75,000 
cardholders who, in the month of March, for example, 
charged over a million dollars in food and drink and an 
additional hundred thousand in flowers, gift items, car 
rentals and hotel rooms. 

The idea for The Diners’ Club became an actuality 
over two years ago, and today, under the guidance of 
Ralph E. Schneider and promotionwise department store 
scion, Alfred Bloomingdale, it has become the most 
formidable operation in the restaurant and nightclub in- 
dustries and certainly one of the more important credit 
card networks in the country. 

The Club is simple which is probably why it is success- 
ful. You apply directly to any of its branch offices in New 
York, Chicago or Los Angeles. Your credit record is 
then cleared through the Credit Bureau and you are 
issued a card through the central office in New York, 
N. Y. The card costs only $5.00 a year. With it, you 
can charge at the one thousand restaurants, clubs, car 
rental concerns, etc. You receive the bill for your charges 
on a single statement, once a month. The system has been 
advantageous to businessmen who travel and who dislike 
carrying large sums with them or people who entertain 
out to any extent and need the bills to prove their spend- 
ing to the government or to their employers. 

The inner workings of The Diners’ Club are almost as 
simple as its member-club relations. Their credit depart- 
ment checks all applications for membership, their book- 
keeping department receives and separates all billings re- 
ceived from the restaurants, etc., and their billing depart- 
ment sends you a single statement for all charges. Their 
legal department handles past-due accounts, but so far 
they have been less than one-half of one per cent which 
indicates that their credit checking system must be sound. 

The membership card the member receives is a com- 
bined card and booklet which lists all the charge-spots, 
making it conveniently compact. With a $7,000,000 of 
gross billings behind them and an estimated $20,000,000 
gross billings ahead of them, the Club appears to be a 
highly workable and much needed system of charging. 


Wanted to Buy 


Crepir BurEAvu with or without a collection depart- 
ment. Prefer outright purchase but will consider part 





interest and active management of credit reporting divi- 
sion or collection department. Must be a member of 
ACB of A. Box 7522, The Creprr Wor vp. 


Help Wanted—— 


Crepit MANAGER for midwestern department store. 
Splendid opportunity for man with proper qualifications. 
All applications held in confidence. Box 7521, The 
Crepit Wor -p. 
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**Control Costs” 


(Beginning on page 6.) 


to the supporting documents (the charge or credit slips) 
is easy. 

Due to the fact the records are filed on film in alpha- 
betical order and by dates, they are easy to index. If a 
statement is questioned the roll of film for the account 
section and date is placed in a viewer and turned to the 
invoice in question. If, because of some special circum- 
stance, a copy is desired it can be quickly and inexpensively 
reproduced by the viewing equipment, which also serves 
as a printer. 

Signals and the visibility principle of record-keeping 
for at-a-glance review are used to step up the charge 
verifying procedures. Because the cycle billing system 
means that account records are current we are able to 
give the sales clerks credit information on any account 
in a matter of seconds, through a special charga-phone 
arrangement. 

Each charga-phone operator has a set of files with the 
account status in each instance flagged by a colored plastic 
signal. The name strips for accounts are on panels and 
these are on a circular stand and hinged to open like the 
pages of a book. 

Customer reaction, whether charge or monthly budget 
accounts, has been favorable all along the line. The 
operating overhead reductions, faster service to the cus- 
tomer, prompt billing and better collections have all been 
significant benefits. Finally, from the administrative 
standpoint we find we have records that are compact, in- 
expensive to retain, easy to review, and well protected. 


New Officers at Long Beach 


The new officers of the Long Beach Credit Club, Long 
Beach, Calif., an aggressive organization that has accom- 
plished a great deal to promote better credit relations in 
the Southern California metropolis, are shown below at 
a recent meeting following their election to serve during 
the ensuing year. Seated, left to right, are: Ed Cope- 
land, Vice President and program chairman, Ed James, 
Inc.; H. M. White, President, Standard Oil Company 
of California; and Georgia Day, Secretary, Walker’s. 
Standing, left to right, are: Dorothy Neill, Director, 
Aaron Schultz Furniture Co.; Robert D. Carter, Treas- 
urer, Security-First National Bank; Deen Ward, Direc- 
tor, Cambell-Buick Co.; and Don C. Coulter, Director, 
Buftum’s. The Credit Club meets monthly and has an 
average attendance of 100. It is affiliated with the Long 
Beach Credit Association. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


LERT AND AGGRESSIVE retail credit sales man- 
A agers should now prepare and submit to their man- 
agements specific credit sales promotion programs for the 
fall and winter. Plans made now will be more effective 
than the last minute ones so often resorted to. Definite 
credit sales promotion goals should be established, steps 
for accomplishment set forth, supervisory responsibility 
fixed, and necessary funds specifically appropriated. 

Each sales-minded credit manager can make a valuable 
contribution to his or her firm by devising and developing 
methods of increasing both monthly account and instal- 
ment credit sales volume. All statistics show our national 
productive capacity is currently greater than is demand 
for goods. Sales must be stimulated for the good of the 
Credit facilities are powerful sales 
stimulators; the essential lubricant to smooth the way for 
manufactured goods from producer to consumer. 


whole economy. 


Increased emphasis on necessity for better, more inten- 
sive selling is being stressed by store top managements. 
Salesmanship and credit go hand in hand. Salesmanship, 
both personal and advertising, creates a desire for goods; 
credit facilities help satisfy that desire- The two work 
together to make sales where only tepid prospects existed. 

Consumers as a group are in a favorable financial posi- 
tion. They have money to spend. The amount and dis- 
tribution of the total consumer debt give no legitimate 
cause for concern. By all yardsticks they are on safe and 
sound bases. Now, with the last remaining vestiges of 
government control properly removed, more customers 
enter the market for the goods we so anxiously wish to 
sell them. Once more we can arrange individual credit 
terms based on character and pay record. 

According to the 1951 “Survey of Consumer Finances” 
made by the Federal Reserve System, five in every ten 
spending units had no non-real estate debt. Another three 

- in ten owed less than 10 per cent of their previous year’s 
income. Only one in ten consumer spending units had 
short term debts that amounted to 20 per cent or more 
of income and in many cases this borrowing was related 
to business investments. 

The old idea that only a certain segment of the people 
used instalment credit facilities has been completely ex- 
ploded. Customers on all levels of income are prospects 
for instalment purchases of durable and soft goods. In- 
stalment buying has acquired respectability. Stores offer- 
ing instalment payment plans for the purchase of durable 
goods, and revolving credit plans for soft goods, should 
make vigorous efforts to tell the entire prospect list of the 
advantages the various credit plans offer. Let us sell 
credit as positively as we sell merchandise. 
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So far as monthly charge accounts are concerned, an 
inviting field for expansion awaits cultivation. According 
to the same Survey only 37 per cent of all spending units 
had charge accounts at other than grocery stores. By in- 
come groups the proportion rose rapidly from about 13 
per cent of those having incomes of less than one thousand 
dollars to 71 per cent of those having incomes of seventy- 
five hundred dollars or more. Certainly a lot of good 
potential charge account prospects exist. They are wait- 
ing for your invitation. Customers like to trade where 
they feel they are welcome. The store inviting them 
first will gain priority in their affections. 

Once again we say, with emphasis, that the credit de- 
partment is the most potentially powerful sales building 
department in the store. Wise is the credit manager who 
devotes at least one-third of his time to credit sales promo- 
tion, and enlightened is the store management encourag- 
ing him to do so. All signs point straight ahead—clear 
road. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™—> 


Illustration No. 1. This collection letter must, by 
any standard, be considered excellent. It is brief, friendly 
and implies much without actually saying it. Note par- 
ticularly the letterhead. The nature of the firm’s business 
is set forth, the fact the firm has been in business a long 
time. Also, the store’s telephone number is given. 

Illustration No. 2. Positive action is requested in 
this letter but in a confident and good-natured manner. 
Again note the letterhead. Here the various departments 
in the store are listed, and their location. We would wel- 
come your reaction to the inclusion of such information 
on the letterhead. 

Illustration No. 3. This fine letter is sent to a new- 
comer after a personal call has been made by the store's 
Hostess. The letterhead is engraved on fine paper. When 
making the personal call, the Hostess mentions Belk 
Brothers credit service along with a general “selling” of 
the store. Information about the customer, picked up in 
an informal manner, is relayed to the Credit Department. 
This letter brings over 80 per cent response. An excel- 
lent letter and deserving of such success. 

Illustration No. 4. Azain the bothersome partial 
payment problem, but handled in an outstanding manner. 
The letter offers the friendliest possible suggestion that 
while the partial payment is welcome, some further ar- 
rangements for payment are necessary. Note the positive 
tone of the closing sentence. A definite request for specific 
action brings better results than a tentative, hesitant clos- 
ing. This striking letterhead is in two colors. 
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Because we like to say “Tes Siriii* 
when you say "Charge it*....+.-s++6 
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Office Manager 
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Mr. John Saith 

2678 Vernon Drive 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Dear Mr. Smith: 


Today we are taking liberties mi 
@ part of our city we wan’ 


THANK YOU..for the payment we received in this office June 
in the amount of $15.50. ™ 


this was short of the amount in the agreed terms, your 
we 


While 
effort, and willingness HAS MOT been overlooked. 
this payment there is some 


We want you te know this meeting will be frie 
basis, and that we will do everything possible to help you, id 


Tour immediate attention will be expected, ant appreciated. 


Very truly youre, 
a 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washingted, D 


Annual Report 


THE WAR IN KOREA, on the one hand, and the 
menace of Communistic expansion in Europe, on the 
other, were basic factors in causing a continuance of the 
Emergency powers over credit, 
prices, wages, etc., were continued when Congress on 
July 31, 1951, again extended the National Production 
Act of 1950. Taxes have continued on the same high or 
even higher levels, primarily to provide funds for carry- 


so-called emergency. 


ing on the Korean war; for general re-armament ; and for 
the various forms of economic, military and other aid to 
the Atlantic Pact nations. ‘This was the general situation 
which has had its bearing upon activities of your Wash- 
ington representative, and on the Legislative Committee 
of the national organization. Inevitably the question of 
credit controls was a matter of paramount importance to 
N.R.C.A. Inevitably also the pre-occupation of Congress 
with emergency legislation and investigations has deterred 
or slowed down action on legislative matters such as 
garnishment of salaries of Federal employees, and modi- 
fication of the Bankruptcy Law, which otherwise might 
have been pushed. 
Regulation W 

During the year Congress itself relaxed Regulation W 
by placing certain curbs on the Federal Reserve Board. 
On May 7, 1952, the Federal Reserve Board, in the 
middle of Congressional Committee hearings on the Con- 
trol Act of 1950, suspended Regulation W in its entirety. 
Subsequently other aspects of credit control were relaxed, 
such as Regulation X on real estate. Your Washington 
representative and the Legislative Committee had kept a 
constant surveillance on economic trends and develop- 
Included within the 
scope of activities of your Washington representative was 


ments involving consumer credit. 


contacting the Federal Reserve Board and members of 
Congress, and maintaining liaison with the Task Com- 
mittee and the Legislative Committee. Since the part 
which the Legislative Committee played in the demise of 
Regulation W was one of the major achievements of that 
Committee, this subject of Regulation W is dealt with 
further under the next topic “Legislative Committee.” 
Legislative Committee 

Perhaps the most telling blow against Regulation W 
was taken at the annual meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee on February 14, 1952. The Committee, under the 
joint chairmanship of Clarence E. Wolfinger, Litt Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Joseph A. White, Harris Stores, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., passed a resolution advocating the abso 
lute abandonment of Regulation W as an unnecessary 
measure at this time. This action was taken in spite of 
the President’s Economic Report to Congress, which had 
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not only advocated a continuance of various economic and 
price controls, including credit controls, but the strength- 
ening of these controls. Nevertheless, the Committee, 
analyzing the subject, determined that consumer goods, 
both hard and soft, were in ample supply, and tended not 
to move. Further that indirect controls, affecting credit 
and purchasing power, such as high taxation and in- 
creased savings, were draining away any so-called excess 
purchasing power. It is believed that the submission of 
the Resolution to the appropriate committees of the House 
and Senate, to the Federal Reserve Board, and to other 
organizations interested in consumer credit, and such 
publicity on the subject as that received through Women’s 
Wear Daily, were all effective in bringing about the ulti- 
mate termination of Regulation W. At its annual meet- 
ing the Legislative Committee covered and disposed of a 
large and important agenda, including the question of 
revision of the U. S. Postal Money Order form, amend- 
ment of the Bankruptcy Act, garnishment of Federal 
salaries, The Creprr Wor.p column “Items of Interest,” 
etc, 
Postal Affairs 
As a result of the discussion on the subject of the Postal 
Money Order Form at the Legislative Committee meet- 
ing, it appeared that the omission of the word “address” 
from the form was working a serious and seemingly alto- 
gether unnecessary hardship on practically all stores and 
merchants and collection agencies. A_ resolution was 
adopted and submitted to the Postmaster General ad- 
vocating the re-insertion of the word “address” so that 
this serious problem of identifying the names of remitters 
could be overcome. Although the Postmaster General 
has turned down this request, it is felt that publicity on 
the matter already gained, and further organized ac 
tivity, will ultimately insure a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the problem by the Postmaster General. 
Garnishment of Salaries of Past-Due Federal 
Employee Debtors ' 
This subject received considerable attention and study 
by your Washington representative as well as by the 
Legislative Committee. Definitive action, however, was 
deferred largely because of the pre occupation of Congress 
at this time with emergency legislation, and because also 
the 82nd Congress itself was approaching the end of its 
Constitutional existence, and an election year was close 


upon us. 


Amendment of Chapter 13 of the Bankruptcy 
Act 

This subject has received the study of your Washington 

representative and the Legislative Committee. It is felt 

that due to changed economic conditions, as well as results 

and progress that have been made under the present 
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tail Credit Management, with which we hope to reach 
many junior clerks in credit departments. The revised 
edition of Retail Credit Fundamentals, containing much 
new material and approximately fifty additional pages, 
was published in the spring. 


Field Activities 

My contacts in the field covered a period of three and 
one-half months. In that period of time I visited 36 cities 
in 15 states of the United States and five cities in the 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba, 
Canada. Also attended the annual conferences of dis- 
tricts 2 and 12 in New York the middle of February, 
District 6 in Lincoln, Nebraska, the latter part of Febru- 
ary, District 7 at Topeka, Kansas, in March, District 9 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, and District 11 at Oak- 
land, California, the latter part of April, and District 
10 at Tacoma, Washington, the latter part of May. My 
travels carried me from Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, in 
the North to New Orleans in the South, from the At 
lantic Ocean on the East to the Pacific Ocean on the 
West, and on the Pacific Coast from Los Angeles to 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Royce Sehnert 
In the early part of his administration President Seh- 
nert was handicapped because of the serious illness and 


(Beginning on Page 13.) 2 





subsequent death of his mother. He has been active in 
his home district, although his illness prevented attend- 
ance at the District 7 meeting in Topeka. He attended 
the meetings of District 6 at Lincoln, Nebraska, and Dis- 
trict 9 at Albuquerque. (Because of the illness of his 
wife, which required an operation, he could not attend 
the conference of District 8 at San Antonio as previously 
planned). In addition he addressed the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Association in February and visited the Battle 
Creek meeting the following day. Returning home he 
stopped at St. Louis for the meeting of the Finance Com 
mittee. He is keenly interested in the success of the Na- 


tional Association. 


Cooperation 

It is with deep appreciation that I acknowledge the co- 
operation of our officers, directors and members, the chair- 
men and personnel of all committees and the loyalty and 
excellent work of Secretary Arthur H. Hert, Educational 
Director Leonard Berry, and members of the National 
Office staff; also the officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America and the Credit 
Women's Breakfast Clubs of North America. The 
splendid teamwork of all has contributed appreciably to 


the success of your association. 


Report of the Finance Committee 


Hugh L. Reagen, Chairman 


YOUR Finance Committee appointed by President 
Sehnert at the Chicago conference met at the National 
Office on February 24, 1952. 

Members present were Dean Ashby, Charles D. Reno 
and myself, with General Manager-Treasurer Crowder 
sitting in ex-officio. President Sehnert was also present. 

Budget for year ending May 31, 1952 was submitted 
to the Board of Directors at Chicago and approved. 

As of May 31, 1952, the close of our fiscal year, cash 
on hand and in banks in the United States and Canada 
totaled $21,794.13. This compares with $19,288.82 cash 
balance the end of May, 1951. 

All bills have been paid the month in which they were 
incurred, which has been the practice since 1935, and 
there is no unpaid indebtedness. 


The employment of S. D. Leidesdorf & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, was authorized to conduct 
the semi-annual cash audit of receipts and disbursements. 
Report of the audit from six months ended November 30, 
1951 was submitted to the Committee. Copies of the re- 
port for the final six months of the year will be enclosed 
in the Board of Directors’ booklet. 


The Finance Committee is glad to inform you that 
your Association is in sound financial condition, due to 
the excellent cooperation of the Officers, Directors and 
Members, to the fine work of General Manager-Treas- 
urer Crowder, the National Office staff, and to the efforts 
of President Sehnert. 





wage-earner provisions, further amendment of the wage- 
salary limitation from $5,000 to $10,000 is a progressive 
and desirable measure. However, the Legislative Com- 
mittee recommended that no action be undertaken until 
after the commencement of the first term of the next 


Congress. 
Investigations and Opinions 
There were a number of investigations of other matters 
of interest and importance to members. Some of these 
have been completed and disposed of while others are 
still pending. 
rates on second class mail, Hoover Committee, the Barden 


Matters thus handled include increased 


Act, question of restraint of trade or price fixing by 
hotels, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, etc. 


Items of Interest From the Nation’s Capital 


The content and format of this feature of The Creprr 
Wor tp was discussed at some length in the February 
meeting of the Legislative Committee. The general im- 
port and service to be rendered through this feature has 
also been the matter of correspondence between the Wash- 
ington representative and Mr. Crowder and Mr. Hert. 
We believe improvement has been made in establishing a 
better format, with emphasis on a tabloid style, and a 
larger number of subjects of interest, treated briefly. *** 
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Sales Promotions—Office Procedures 
Credit & Collection Problems 


UR SPACE this month is given to this excellent 

article by W. F. Streeter, Credit Sales Manager, 
Boutell’s, Minneapolis, Minnesota. We will welcome 
other contributions from our members on matters of im- 
portance to smaller businessmen. 


An Efficient Collection System 

While it is necessary for the smaller businessman to 
maintain a steady sales volume by good merchandising, 
and credit sales promotion, he must have a good collection 
system to bring in payments and still keep good will. In 
1938 I became associated with a large instalment furni- 
ture house in Milwaukee and used a due date system to 
follow accounts. This system had been used by various 
finance companies for some time, and was modified in 
various ways to fit our operation. This system is still 
being successfully used at that store. 

The secret of the due date system is its efficiency of 
operation. It can be used with any mechanical book- 
keeping system or hand-posting operation. The only re- 
quirement is that basic principles be followed. Account 
cards (see illustration below) should be used with the 
numbers from one to 31 across the top. If an account 
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number is used in connection with the due date, it should 
be in the right-hand corner of the ledger card with the 
due date in the top left corner. The full name and ad- 
dress, and history of transactions should be posted on the 
card giving date, amount of sale, deposit, finance charge, 
and terms arranged on the contract. All this information 
should be duplicated on the customer’s passbook. If a 
rotary index is used, or an index file, the customer’s full 
name, address, due date, and account number should be 
noted and then placed on the index file alphabetically. 

A due date collection system has three different files. 
Whether they are trays or bins, each of these three files 
should have dividers in place from one to 31. These 
specify days of the month. No. 1 tray or file is used for 
all current accounts. No. 2 tray or file is used for all 
past-due accounts. No. 3 tray or file is for the following 
month’s accounts or future payments. Account cards are 
filed in these trays numerically or alphabetically, depend- 
ing upon system used and according to due date. No 
matter what tray an account card may be in, it should 
always be filed according to due date. 

When opening an account, a due date is arranged with 

the customer and after the account card and book are 
made out, the card should be filed in the future file, ac- 
cording to due date. This procedure should be followed 
in every instance. Starting with the first day of the 
month, the customer gives his payment to the cashier with 
his book, the cashier sees that the payment is due on the 
first, looks in the current month tray behind divider No. 
1, finds the card—filed either numerically or alphabetically 
—enters payment on both payment book and ledger card 
and puts the card in an open box-file until the day’s trans- 
actions are closed and balanced. All cards from each 
daily operation are given to the credit manager who 
analyzes and marks them up for the following month, if 
paid on date according to the contract. These current 
cards are then filed in the future tray according to due 
date. As the current month tray or file reduces itself and 
the future tray fills up the first of the following month, 
the future tray becomes the current tray. 

After a five-day waiting period, unpaid obligations due 
on the first of the month would be declared delinquent. 
All cards left in the first of the current month’s file 
would then be removed and given to the credit manager 
or assistant for immediate correspondence. In addition to 
these cards, all cards tabbed in the delinquent tray for the 
previous day’s promise or payment, which would be due 
on the fifth, would also be pulled and brought to his at- 
tention. This represents the entire day’s work for the 
credit or collection manager and it should all be com- 
pleted by the end of that day. 

The credit manager marks these cards for the first, sec- 
ond, or third notice or for whatever action he deems fit 





and then tabs the cards for the 12th of the month or 
sooner. They are then filed in the delinquent tray and 
will come up to him again the date after the card has 
been tabbed. In this manner all: slow- or poor-paying 
customers, or those who have made partial payments, are 
worked on daily in addition to the current accounts, 
which have been given the customary waiting period and 
have not made payment. 

Some credit men who follow a due date plan use a 
colored tab at the top of the card, which indicates to the 
cashier that the customer should be referred to the collec- 
tion manager, if the regular payment is not made after 
correspondence with the customer. The agreement made 
between the customer and the collection manager, or out- 
side collector, should be noted on the card which goes 
back into the delinquent file according to due date, with 
a tab for the cashier’s attention so that when the customer 
comes in for payment, the cashier will refer the account to 
the credit manager. Remember, the location of account 
cards in either current, past-due, or future file is of 
vital importance and they must be filed in those places 
according to the due date only. By following the due 
date system and tabbing cards for whatever period of time 
you wish to elapse in contacting the customer, you have 
an efficient collection follow-up. Note that five days pass 
before notice No. 1 is sent to customer and that the card 
then comes up every seven days thereafter. 

There is one difficulty with the due date system and 
that is in the change of payment date on the part of the 
customer. It is very important when a customer decides 
the tenth of the month would be a better payment date 
than the fifth, that you change the due date on the cus- 
tomer’s ledger card. Also, the customer’s index card must 
Be sure all the 
changes are made at once and then file the customer’s 
If this rule 
is not followed it might take quite a long time to find the 
card if it were changed on the card and not on the index 
or customer’s payment book. 


be changed and customer’s payment book. 


ledger card according to the new due date. 


Credit Department Has Two Jobs 
Credit 
sales and credit sales promotions must be built by grant- 
ing credit properly and by taking reasonable risks with 
borderline cases. Good will must be considered at all 
The promotional work that can be done in the 
credit department is foremost in the minds of manage- 
ment today. 


The credit department has two jobs today. 


times 


The credit manager must also keep slow- 
pay customers from becoming credit losses, as well as 
saving what he can from those accounts that have been 
given for collection. The due date collection system is 
made to order for that type of customer, and the work in 
the collection department is held to a minimum because 
only those accounts that have to be worked are being gone 
over continually, with the prompt accounts finding their 
general places in either current or future files as payments 
are made. The credit manager has a given amount of 
work that has to be done daily and no more, which allows 
freedom for credit sales promotional work on active as 
well as inactive accounts. 

This system is worth little unless it is followed daily. 
If anyone wants an efficient and aggressive collection pro- 
gram, he will find it in the due date collection system. 
“ee 




















TESTED CREDIT 


and COLLECTION 


LETTERS 


By WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Author of 13 Other Outstanding 
Books on Letter Writing 


Here it is! The booklet credit execu- 
tives have been waiting for! It contains 
100 complete letter specimens that boost 
credit sales, build good will, and collect 
past-due accounts. 


This booklet consists entirely of letters, 
organized for quick, easy reference. It 
gives you a variety of effective account- 
solicitation letters . .. “thank-you” letters 
for patronage and for prompt payment 
. . « imactive-account letters that bring 
back lost patrons .. . letters inviting sug- 
gestions from customers .. . and letters 
that collect slow accounts while holding 
customer good will. 


Here is a booklet that solves many of 
your daily letter-writing problems .. . 
quickly, easily, and successfully ... by 
giving you just the right letter for credit 
promotion or collection mailing. 


Forty-three leading retail firms have 
cooperated with the author in producing 
this valuable booklet. Order your copy 


$2.00 





NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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There are three fundamental reasons for this leveling 
off. The first reason is the probable tapering off in de- 
fense spending. The second is the temporary saturation in 
consumers’ durable goods. The third is the severe drop 
in the rate of new family formation. 

We have been enjoying, in recent times, the consumer 
demands brought about by the annual establishment of 
a million new families in the nation. Each of those new 
tamilies means tor vou a customer for appliances, house- 
hold furnishings, and other durables. 

But soon the depression days with their low birth rates 
are going to catch up with us. The babies born in the 
depressed thirties are now coming of age and marrying. 
There will be only six hundred thousand of those mar- 
riagves per year. 

Changes in Consumer Demand 

‘To you whose daily concern is, let us say, moving house- 
hold appliances and furniture off the salesroom floor, it 
may seem strange that I should be concerned about the 
number of young folks who will walk to the altar next 
vear. It may be that the mill in which steel is produced 
seems a long way from your retail store. “True, no house 
wifé ever decides that she will buy an ingot or even a 
hot-rolled bar from us. But, although we lack the re 
tailer’s opportunity to sell directly to the housewife, we 
are just as worried about her judgment as you are, and 
we are worried that the reduced number of families 
formed for a tew years will mean fewer new housewives. 

It would be more pleasant to speak optimistically of 
the present softening of consumer demand as a merely 
temporary trend, but candor compels recognition of the 
realities with which you and | must live for the next few 
years. As we would not be pessimistic without cause, let 
us not be heedlessly optimistic, either. 

Now, let me depart from my main theme for just a 
moment. My general remarks about what lies ahead in 
selling are, of course, affected in a specific way by the 
present controversy in the steel industry. The situation 
today is basically this: On June 9, 1952, United States 
Steel representatives made certain proposals to the union 
in an effort to conclude the present strike. | think our 
otter was tair. 

We proposed that wage rates be increased by an aver 
age of lo cents an hour. Added to this basic increase, we 
proposed a 50 per cent improvement in shift differentials, 
liberalized vacations and paid holidays. Increases would 
be made retroactive tor a period of two months. Depend- 
ing on the job class, the minimum increase would have 
been $1.00 a day; the maximum, $2.24 for an 8-hour 
day ; and the average, a little over $1.25 a day. 

We proposed an agreement which would run for two 
years, or until June 30, 1954. The proposal involved the 
right, for either party, to reopen the agreement on June 
30, 1953, to negotiate concerning a general adjustment ot 
wage rates in the light of conditions then existing. 

Our proposal, of course, was conditioned upon the 
satisfactory resolution of the many other matters which 
are involved in our negotiations. The union refused to 
consider our proposal. The reason was that U. S. Steel 
refused to agree with the union that the new contract 
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should require employees to join the union. For a great 
many years, United States Steel has accepted fully the 
union. We have tried hard to bargain collectively on 
contract provisions which would be good for our em 
ployees, their company, and the public it serves. But we 
cannot enter into an agreement which takes away from 
present employees, and those who in the future will seek 
employment, the right to decide for themselves whether 
they will or will not join the union. 

If we yielded on this point, we would depart from 
what we recognize as the inalienable right of every citizen. 
However, once a man has made the decision to join the 
union, we, in offering to continue maintenance of mem- 
bership, would require that he hold to his decision for 
the life of the labor agreement and support the union 
through dues payment. A strike in steel is of great con 
cern to our nation. We have been making every ettort 
to get steel flowing to meet the needs of our Armed 
Forces. 

From the first day of our national defense mobilization 
program, United States Steel, and other producers as 
well, have provided, in full, the steel requirements of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Atomic Energy Com 
mission. Whatever interruption there is in the flow of 
steel needed to fulfill our military programs has resulted 
solely because of the strike called by the United Steel 
workers of America. We have said to the appropriate 
government agencies that we will reopen immediately 
any of our plants for the purpose of producing and 
shipping steel for the defense effort. We say this with 
full knowle« 


not provide a full operation tor the production facilities 


that the amount of steel so required will 


involved, and that the cost of this partial production will 
result in substantial financial losses. Nevertheless, we 
will produce and ship whatever is needed for our Armed 
Forces if the union will allow our workers to man the 


necessary facilities. 


This, then, im very brief form, ts the situation as it 
stands today. If the strike is one of long duration it will, 
of course, attect seriously the production ot goods tor con- 
sumers and will postpone the leveling off of consumer 
demand in relation to available supply. 

What can we do about this leveling off? We had a 
golden opportunity in the past 10 vears to prepare tor the 
era immediately ahead. In United States Steel and in 
many other progressive companies, those 10 years of grace 
were used to get organized for the inevitable era of 
competitive selling. 


Advancement in Science of Selling 


We have, for example, studied with great care the size 
and location of our potential markets and the plant facili 
ties needed to serve those markets. We have shifted sales 
territories to meet new marketing patterns and geared 
our advertising and market development programs to the 
realities ahead. Perhaps most important of all, we have 
trained a statt of young, aggressive salesmen whose view 
point is thoroughly competitive. I think that we in sales 
have advanced the science of selling a good deal in the 
past 20 or so years. I have no doubt that the science of 





credit has progressed at the same rapid pace. The progress 
we have made is now being tested. 

We all know the story of Regulation W's recent his- 
tory. Your Association has been opposed to Regulation 
W. At long last, the Federal Reserve Board saw the 
light and withdrew that Regulation. The result, how- 
ever, has been somewhat difficult to appraise. Some ap 
pliance and automotive dealers have reported a moderate 
increase in sales. Others have felt little effect. I share 
your wish that we could unscramble the normal seasonal 
upturn from the effect of the change. It is my impression 
that there are now few regulations which seriously halter 
the granting of consumer credit. 

But, even so, we must still deal with that always 
present problem in sales, and that is human nature. When 
people stop buying, you never can be sure when they will 
start again. Historically, they have waited until prices 
drop and turn up again, and then start buying. For some 
months, consumers seemed to be following that pattern. 
Accordingly, the outlook for late 1952 has not been re 
issuring. ‘Today, in view of America’s loss of almost 
two million tons of steel ingots every week this strike 
lasts and in view of the losses in wages for workers in 
steel and many related industries, the outlook for the 
balance of 1952 is somewhat confusing. In this situa- 
tion, we need thinking that is resourceful and construc 
tive. 

We need to recognize the differences between the cur 
rent situation and those which we faced in former years 
W e need to recognize that the sales and 4 redit tec hniques 
called tor by one commodity may be entirely different 
from those required by another. I can illustrate this 
Before 1 entered 
the steel business in 1928, I was a member of a nationally 


from my own first-hand experience. 


known advertising agency whose largest account was a 
leading electrical refrigerator manufacturer. The prob- 
lem in selling electric refrigerators, at that time, was to 
explain the advantages of ownership. The advertising and 


the salesmen had to create demand 


Creating Consumer Demand 


But in 1952, more than 85 per cent of all wired homes 
in the nation have electric refrigerators. Today's job in 
selling electric refrigerators is primarily one of explain 
ng the advantages of replacement—explaining how the 
"52 model, with its automatic defrosting, is easier to use 
and more economical than the ‘42 model. 

This change in sales approach is, of course, normal in 
any sales situation in which the saturation point is being 
reached. 

On the other hand, we are producing today other 
domestic appliances which call for just that kind of selling 
which was successful with the refrigerator twenty years 
ago. These are the low saturation appliances, the dish 
washers, clothes dryers, and home freezers. In these, the 
customers still need to be shown the advantages of owner- 


ship. Unfortunately, many salesmen fail to differentiate 








between the two kinds of sales approach called for; one 
kind for replacement of the established appliance, another 
kind for introducing the use of a new appliance. Too 
often, unfortunately, that kind of salesman, backed into 
a corner by his failure to make sales, tries to escape by 
resorting to price cutting, a handy expedient but hardly 
the mark of a good salesman. 

Believing that for every sales approach there is a logical 
credit policy appropriate to the sales problem, I suppose 
I may assume that you in the retail credit profession have 
your distinctions, too, between the replacement of the 
established appliance and the introduction of the new. 
Inevitably, because credit and selling are partners who 
go hand-in-hand, the problems of the next few years must 
be given close attention by both credit managers and sales 
managers. I urge upon you of the credit profession the 
most thoughtful operation of the power which you con 
trol, so that we who sell may have from you the help 


which we clearly need. 


Stability in Our Economy Necessary 
Now, of course, I do not advocate a wide-open con- 
sumer credit policy. I know that you will continue to 
exercise the judgment and wisdom which have truly made 
your work a business profession. On the other hand, I 
hope I may urge upon you constructive resourcefulness in 
the performance of your part in the over-all sales effort 
Stability in our economy is necessary, if we who lead 
business are to keep mass thinking in check, so that wild 
gyrations in optimism or pessimism are to be prevented 
| know that no speaker need spell out the grave responsi 
bility which credit men and women accordingly bear. 
For the past twelve years, business has been influenced 
by war and the anticipation of war in a manner never 
before experienced. Everyday influences upon business 
thinking have been the material shortages, high taxes 
government restrictions, defense orders and sellers’ mar 
kets. In these same years, our free enterprise system has 
been fire tested against the “isms” and political quackery 
of the day. 


put has a special significance to me as a salesman and I 


The test to which our free economy is being 


am sure to you as credit executives, because the free 
economy grew to its present-day magnitude, in large 
degree, through our mutual efforts 

Of vou in the credit field, business management ex 
pects vigilance, for sound credit is the thread from which 
the fabric of our amazing economic system has been 
woven. We are told that we live in a dangerous age. 
But when did not America face a peril threatening to 


? If we deserve the free economy which we 


engulf her 
inherited, then we will meet and overcome the internal 
forces which threaten to ruin and corrode our economic 
and social system. If we deserve the national independ 
ence given us by men who died to win it, we will pre- 
serve that, too. 

Perhaps we shall be privileged to turn our creative 
genius completely into productive peaceful channels be 
fore this twentieth century ends. Let us meet the needs 
and desires of our people, search for better ways of better 
living, continue our advances in the arts, in commerce 
and in science. We can, in short, fulfill and realize the 
infinite promise that our industrial technology holds for 
the years ahead. These are tasks to which we must 
dedicate our stewardship if we are to “secure the blessings 


of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” nek 
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Credit and Competition 


R. B. SIMMONS, LL.B., Simmons & Cross, Barristers, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


T COULD BE asked, would the wheels of trade and 

commerce ever start to roll, without credit and com- 
petition? Let us suppose that two men are farming alone 
in a secluded valley. Their valley is green and fertile, 
but they have no contact with the outside world what- 
soever. One of these men, farmer Jones, grows tomatoes. 
Because he specializes in tomatoes, he produces many 
more than he can use himself. Farmer Smith, the other 
one, specializes in strawberries. Jones and Smith can 
both see the great advantages of specialization. They 
can see that a man is not able to obtain a big return for 
his efforts unless he is able to specialize and become an 
expert at one or two things. 

To be able to specialize, they decide te exchange toma 
toes for strawberries. They could not make a straight 
barter, because the strawberries were all done before the 
tomatoes turned ripe. Smith said: “I will turn over 20 
pounds of strawberries to you now, if you will promise 
to deliver 20 pounds of tomatoes to me in the fall of the 
year.” 

It is suggested that such a promise, given and accepted, 
is the fundamental basis of all credit transactions. It is 
suggested that a group of people or a nation, that desire 
to compete with other nations, in a commercial way, will 
have a much better chance of doing so if they have a 
sound credit structure. It is suggested, insofar as the 
human race is concerned, that credit is just as essential 
as adequate transportation, because without it there can 
be no trade nor commerce. 

Supposing that farmer Smith turned over his 20 
pounds of strawberries to farmer Jones, but Jones failed 
to deliver his 20 pounds of tomatoes in the fall. Smith 
becomes highly annoyed. He feels that Jones’s crop 
failure was due to bad methods and neglect. He decides 
to take the law into his own hands. Smith calls on Jones 
and demands his 20 pounds of tomatoes. Jones says that 
his crop failure was not his own fault. Smith tries to 
take some of Jones’s other property in lieu of the tomatoes. 
A scuffle ensues. Each of them breaks a leg. 

The next year 100 more farmers come into their se- 
cluded valley. One of them is from a country called 
Canada. Smith and Jones are friends again, sader but 
wiser. They tell the newcomers of their troubles and 
explain that the true root of all prosperity comes from 
the free exchange of goods and services. They point out 
that there can be no trade without law and order. They 
say that taking the law into one’s own hands is not good, 
because a man cannot be just when his own interests are 
at stake. Smith and Jones tell them that they must estab- 
lish some form of government or there will be no security 
or prosperity for anyone. A man who answered to the 
name of J. James replied to these comments in this way: 
“Why saddle ourselves with rules and regulations? Let 
each man be a law unto himself and let the best man 
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win.” Another man, one of the last to arrive of the 100 
newcomers, spoke up as follows: “Under J. James’s sug- 
gestion, we would spend most of our time fighting. As 
no one would have time to grow or make any new prop- 
erty, we would soon have nothing to fight over.” They 
all agreed to this last suggestion and teld J. James that 
he would have to submit to some form of law and order 
or leave the valley for good. 

A man from a faraway country got up on his feet and 
made the following remarks: “We must have equality, 
particularly in the matter of personal possessions. We 
must have some way of restraining greedy people, such 
as, the kind of people who want better food and better 
homes than others. It causes jealousy and resentment if 
one man steps ahead of the rest. In addition, if a man 
obtains a better home than his fellow man, there is always 
the suspicion that he did not do it honestly. The only 
way to have equility is to give our leaders power to con- 
fiscate all property and then have them redistribute it 
evenly among all of us.” 

A man answered this suggestion in this way: “If you 
carry out our friend’s suggestion in this secluded valley, 
you will be giving our leaders power to commit a grave 
injustice against Jones and Smith, the men who now have 
most of the property. You will find, if you give men 
power to commit injustices against others, that you have 
made a whip for your own back.”’ This man went on to 
say that it does not matter much what you call your 
government or what form it takes, as long as it is just. 

The man from the faraway country replied to this as 
follows: “The only way to progress is to remove the 
element of competition from business and politics. If 
you do not remove the element of competition from busi- 
ness, you will find that there is always the odd man who 
wants to work harder, or longer, or more efficiently than 
the others. The actions of this type of man make a be- 
littling contract when compared to the work done by the 
others. This type of man is a disturbing influence and 
in the interests of the majority, we must see that he is 
eliminated.” 

The man from the faraway country went on in this 
way, in regard to politics: “We must eliminate the ele- 
ment of competition from our political setup. It is very 
disturbing and upsetting to our political leaders to know 
that they can be turned out of office. It is also very 
damaging to their self-confidence to let them know that 
they may not be elected to office for a second term. The 
way to get around this difficulty and to make our political 
leaders completely happy is to give them enough, power, 
so that they can eliminate all of their competitors in the 
political field.” 

A man replied to these suggestions as follows: “If we 
give our public servants that much power, we will turn 
them from public servants into public masters.” 





Still another man took the floor and said: “If you let 
the man who makes the rules for hockey and the referee 
who applies these rules, play on one side, there will not 
be much of a game. It will become more important to 
be on the right side than to play good hockey. In addi- 
tion, the man or men who make the rules and the referee 
or referees who apply them will never, under these cir- 
cumstances, free themselves of the suspicion that they 
have made rules and applied them in a way that favors 


the side they are playing on. 
“It seems to me 
that it is all right to have your government conduct any 
kind of business which is non-competitive in its nature, 
like the post office, maybe a certain type of radio station, 
but it should never do anything more than regulate busi- 
nesses which are by their nature competitive. 
ample the granting of credit.” 


An old farmer spoke up as follows: 


For ex- 


The newcomer from Canada was asked to tell how 
Canadians handled these matters. He spoke as follows: 
“T can only speak for myself, but it seems to me that a 
nation is nothing but a group of families. The family 
is the unit. As | saw it, we found in Canada, after a 
good deal of experiment, that the less you do for your 
children and the more they do for themselves, the better 
it is for everybody. We made many mistakes, but we 
found that a young man, who is given a chance to acquire 
an education or training of some sort and then a chance 
to earn his own money, is much happier than the young 
man who is given everything by his parents. As a matter 
of fact, some of our young men who were given too much 
in the way of money or sympathy and —r4y poy were 
so unhappy that they turned to drink. As I saw it, in 
Canada our Prime Minister was the head father of the 
nation. We expected him to keep our government out 
of competitive business, as much as possible. We realized 
that the less our government did for us and the more we 
did for ourselves, the better it was for everybody. At 
least, those of us who did not want to see Canada domi- 
nated by some other nation felt this way about it. We 
expected our Government to help businessmen make 
the people of Canada 
did not go around thinking that there would be another 
war, but they could see the wisdom of spending some time 
and energy to insure that there would not be another war.” 


-— 


their own money. As I saw it, 





Streamlined Letters, 464 pages 
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375 JACKSON AVENUE 


Text and Reference Books Published by the N. 


Retail Credit Fundamentals, 390 pages 
Retail Credit Management, 477 pages 


Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, 16 pages 
How to Write Good Credit Letters, 128 pages .. 
Tested Credit and Collection Letters, 48 pages . . 
The Blue Book of Credit Department Letters, 48 pages 


The comments of one of the newcomers were listened 
to with considerable eagerness, because it was known that 
he had lived in a city called Los Angeles and also in a 
city called Moscow. This man spoke as follows: “It 
seems clear that you are cruel to your children if you 
merely love them. On the other hand, you are cruel to 
them if you only resist them. So you must both love and 
resist them. In business you must also mix fire and 
water. If you go all out in competing with each other, 
each man is driven so deeply into his own shell that he 
loses all interest in the community. He may arrive at the 
point where he thinks that he can stay afloat even though 
the community goes under. He may spend all his time 
gold-plating the taps in his own stateroom and entirely 
ignore the fact that the ship’s main plates are dangerously 
thin from lack of paint. If you go all out in co-operating 
with each other, you pave the way to great community 
effort, but you destroy the individual's incentive to im 
prove. As a result, the core of your community starts 
to decay.” 

It is suggested that in view of the experience of these 
people in their valley, that we here in Canada have little 
to fear, particularly in so far as the granting of credit 
is concerned. Any one of us, regardless of our colour, 
race, creed or political convictions, or other factors over 
which we have no control, can go into any bank, most 
stores and thousands of other business concerns and ob- 
tain credit on the sole basis of two factors which are en 
tirely within our own control. The two factors are the 
value of our good name, and the extent of our ability to 
pay. 

It is suggested that if we keep up the good work which 
we have been doing in government, business, the handling 
of credit and politics generally, that we are greatly in- 
creasing the chance that we will remain one of the domi 
nant nations of the world. 
our part to insure that the human race will remain the 
dominant form of life on this little planet. 


In addition, we will be doing 


It is sug 
gested that by keeping up the good work, which we have 
done in the past, in making a success of our own country, 
in making it one of the most worth-while places to live ir 
the whole world, that we are also doing our part to see 
that the world will become an even more worth-while 
place to live. week 


R.C A. 
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Congratulations, 


Washington 


HE THIRTY-EIGHTH Annual International Consumer Credit 

Conference is history. Attendance exceeded 1,100 and all sections 
of the United States and Canada were represented. The conference, 
which was a success in every way, closed with the banquet on Thurs- 
day evening, June 26. 

The keynote address ‘‘A Better Understanding’’ by Nathaniel 
Leverone, Chairman of the Board, Automatic Canteen Company, Chi- 
cago, was outstanding. It was delivered in a most interesting manner 
and was enthusiastically received. The address on Wednesday ‘‘Your 
Place in Retailing’’ by T. L. Robinette of Toronto, Ontario, was a most 
constructive and enlightening one. It was directed to the credit execu- 
tives by a former credit manager of many years’ experience—now Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Robert Simpson Company, Limited. 

We were fortunate in having for our speaker on Thursday morn- 
ing Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., Assistant Vice President—Commercial, 
United States Steel Company, Pittsburgh, whose address ‘‘Profits 
Through Prophecy’’ was a fitting close for the final morning of the con- 
ference. The close attention of the delegates was evidence of their 
unusual interest. 

The addresses will appear in the August and September issues of 
The CREDIT WORLD. 

The panel discussions on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings and the ‘‘Credit Workshop’’ on Thursday afternoon, par- 
ticipated in by members of most groups, gave delegates an opportunity 
to obtain helpful answers to many problems. The questions, pertain- 
ing to current problems and procedures, were enlightening and the 
answers direct and interesting. The cooperation and participation of 
the panel members contributed much to the success of the conference. 

Group meetings in the afternoons were well attended. The discus- 
sions of everyday problems were constructive and members were of 
the opinion that this feature alone repaid them for attendance at the 
conference. 

The exhibits attracted much attention and proved of considerable 
interest. 

It was a fine conference. Members of the Washington Committee 
earned a vote of thanks for a ‘‘job well done.’’ They are to be con- 
gratulated on the faultless manner in which the many details were 
handled. The entertainment for wives and guests of delegates, the 
‘*Cruise Down the Potomac’’ for delegates and guests on Monday night 
and the banquet and entertainment on Thursday night were delightful, 
and will long be remembered. 


It’s New Orleans in 1953—June 22, 23, 24 and 25. We'll be expect- 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RetatL Crepit ASSOCIATION 
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SOMETHING WH W WAS BEEN ADDED 


Retail | 390 Pages... 


Credit Waterproof 
Fundamentals Binding 


Written expressly for the Educational Course of the National Retail 
Credit Association by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, Head of the 
Dept. of Economics of the University of Southern California. 


5 HIS TEXT and reference book, first published in 1938, 
has been completely revised into a new third edition. 
All references and illustrations have been brought up to date 
and two new chapters have been added, Bookkeeping for 
Credit Control and Age Analysis of Charge Accounts. 
Everything possible has been done to make this the finest 
textbook on retail credit. It has been prepared under the 
direction of and in collaboration with the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Association and other leading credit executives 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Although primarily published for use in our educational 
courses on Credit Fundamentals, this is a book which every 
credit executive should study and have on his desk for ready 
reference. It is as adaptable for home study and self 
improvement as it is for class work. It covers every phase of 
retail credit and collection work. Order your copy today. 


The book, “Retail Credit Fundamentals,” 
is available to credit bureaus and credit asso- 
ciations, in lots of 25 or more for credit school 
purposes only, at $3.00 per copy. Single 
copies may be ordered at $5.00. 





Write the National Office for our Brochure, “How to Organize and Conduct Credit Schools”’—free on request 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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THE ABOVE reproduction of a pictorial wall 
placard, from a painting by Frank B. Nuderscher, 
an outstanding artist of National prominence, will, 
we are sure, appeal to you. 


It is our opinion that the placard, suitably 
framed and displayed in a prominent location in 
the Credit Department, or Credit Bureau office 
adjacent to the Collection Department, will build 
prestige, tying in, as it does, ‘‘Credit Is The Foun- 
dation Of Commerce’’ with ‘‘The Credit Bureau Is 
The Guardian Of Credit.’’ 


In addition, the insignia of the National Associa- 
tion carries a powerful educational message in 
‘‘Guard Your Credit As A Sacred Trust.’’ 


The reproduction, which is printed in seven 
colors, shows the contributors to the growth of the 
nation—agriculture, rail, steamship, air and auto- 
mobile transportation and commerce. It comes in 
two sizes, 1714 by 127, inches for medium sized 
rooms, price $2.50, and 23%, by 17!,,, inches for 
reception rooms, price $5.00. A discount of 10 per 
cent is given on orders of five or more. 


Here is what several Bureau Mana 


say about these placards: 
y t é placards UNIVERS! 


UR.EUGENE Be POWER 


‘*The colored posters are very attractive and I think 
some of our members will want them. In the meantime, 
I am having them framed and they will be on display at 
our annual District conference.’’—-Max Meyer, General 
Manager, Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

‘*I appreciate your sending me the poster, ‘Credit Is 
the Foundation of Commerce.’ You did an excellent job. 
It will serve as an excellent display in credit bureaus’ and 
credit granters’ offices. I am going to show it to our 
members at our next membership meeting and I anticipate 
that many of them will want to place orders.’’—Ralph B. 
Kearns, Manager, Credit Bureau of Wichita, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 

‘‘We are keeping the small picture that you sent us 
and enclose our check. Please send one small one to the 
five on the attached list and bill them direct. I have not, 
as yet, put on any sales campaign but sold them when they 
came into our office. I have two others who may purchase 
them also. We feel that the picture is an excellent por- 
trayal of the importance of credit in our lives. Mine looks 
very nice in our window and has attracted a lot of atten- 
tion. Thank you kindly for your attention to our needs.’’ 

-C. L. Borresen, Manager, Credit Bureau of Blackfoot, 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 
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